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LIGHT: AN EPICEDE. 


TO PHILIP BOURKE MARSTON. 


LovVE will not weep because the seal is broken 
That sealed upon a life beloved and brief 
Darkness, and let but song break through for 

token 
How deep, too far for even thy song’s re- 


ief, 
Slept in thy soul the secret springs of grief. 


Thy song may soothe full many a soul here- 
aiter, 
As tears, if tears will come, dissolve de- 
Spair ; 
As here but late, with smile more bright than 
Jaughter, 
Thy sweet strange yearning eyes would 
seem to bear 
Witness that joy might cleave the clouds of 
care. 


Two days agone, and love was one with pity 
When love gave thought wings toward the 
glimmering goal 
Where, as a shrine lit in some darkling city, 
Shone soft the shrouded image of thy soul: 
And now thou art healed of life; thou art 
healed and whole. 


Yea, two days since, all we that loved thee 
pitied: 
And now with wondering love, with shame 
of face, 
We think how foolish now, how far unfitted, 
Should be from us, toward thee who hast 
run thy race, 
Pity — toward thee, who hast won the pain- 
less place; 


The painless world of death, yet unbeholden 
Of eyes that dream what light now lightens 
thine 
And willnot weep. Thought, yearning toward 
those olden 
Dear hours that sorrow sees and sees not 
shine, 
Bows tearless down before a flameless 
shrine ; 


A flameless altar here of life and sorrow 


Quenched and consumed together. These 
were one, 
One thing for thee, as night was one with 
morrow 


And utter darkness with the sovereign sun: 
And now thou seest life, sorrow, and dark- 
ness done. 


And yet love yearns again to win thee hither ; 
Blind love, and loveless, and unworthy thee ; 
Here where I watch the hours of darkness 
wither, 
Here where mine eyes were glad and sad to 
see 
Thine that could see not mine, though 
turned on me. 








But now, if aught beyond sweet sleep lie hid- 


en, 
And sleep be sealed not fast on dead men’s 
sight 
Forever, thine hath grace for ours forbidden, 
And sees us compassed round with change 
and night: 
Yet light like thine is ours, if love be light. 
ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 
February, 1887. Fortnightly Review. 


O HAPPY YEAR! 


The following graceful sonnet, by Mr. John Arthur 
Blaikie, is from ** Love’s Victory ” (Percival & Co.) : — 


Pass not, O happy year, ah! linger yet! 
For still the winter ways with baliny airs 
Are sweet, and in the sun thy forehead 
wears 
No touch of time, nor are thine eyelids wet: 
Thou shalt not die; upon thee there is set 
Deep-’during immotality that dares 
The envious future and the veil down-tears 
Where new with old, and old with new are 
met, 
Ah, linger yet, most happy, happy year! 
With flower-fed eyes, with wine upon thy 
lips, 
The new spring playing at thy rosy feet — 
Ah me! upon thy bosom faint with fear 
I fall, I whirl in deadly cold eclipse, 
And ’tis thy corpse thus fondly I entreat. 


THE sun shone warm; the morning breeze 
Came laughing through the spreading trees 
There fell a sudden joyous gleam 

On two who kissed beside a stream. 


The day’s decline was fierce and hot; 

At sunset on the self-same spot 

There waited one whose eyes shone bright 
And vengeful in the angry light. 


Last came the moonlight cold and pale, 
And, circled with a cloudy veil, 
Showed through the trellis of the wood 
A white face floating down the flood. 
W. H. POLLOCK. 


JOY COMETH IN THE MORNING. 


I HAD a sorrow, and I wept salt tears 

One winter night, and heavy beat the rain ; 
At dawn came frost, and on my window pane 
Each drop like fairy lacework now appears. 


So shall my grief perchance become a pleasure, 
Yes, tears maybe are jewels hearts would keep, 
For in another lite we’ll wake from sleep, 
And light shall sparkle from our new-tound 
treasure. 
Academy. 


BEATRIX L. TOLLEMACHE. 
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ALEXANDER VINET. 


From The Contemporary Review. 
ALEXANDER VINET.* 


ALEXANDER VINET is the leading fig- 
ure of French Protestantism in the nine- 
teenth century. Others may have had a 
more potent or more dazzling eloquence, 
a purer style, a more precise or ample 
erudition; but nowhere among French- 
speaking Protestant authors do we find 
one who can be ranked as his equal in 
force, and wealth, and originality of 
thought. Not one among them has ex- 
erted such an influence over his contem- 
poraries; not one among them has so 
perfectly represented the Protestant spirit 
in its best estate. The most convincing 
testimony to the value of his work is the 
slow but steady progress of his fame. 
While many a literary reputation flashes 
out on a sudden, blazes for an instant, and 
then is gone like a meteor, that of Vinet, 
confined at first within the narrow limits 
of French Switzerland and Protestant 
France, has gradually overlapped these 
bounds, till he has found his place, both 
as a critic and a moralist, among the 
authors who are most read, most quoted, 
and, I may add, most plagiarized. While 
other authors have owed their success to 
the advantages of their position, to the 
noisy applause of the press or the salon, 
to the place they occupied in the Parisian 
world, that sole dispenser and guardian of 
earthly fame, Vinet passed his life away 
from France, and found scope for his en- 
ergies in the most modest arena — teach- 
ing first in the Gyaase and then in the 
University of Bale, and afterwards at the 
Academy of Lausanne. He did nothing 
to create a sensation, or to advertise him- 
self ; he published little — having, indeed, 
no time to give to his work that finish and 


* “The Life and Writings of Alexander Vinet,’’ by 
Laura M. Lane, with introduction by the Ven. Arch- 
deacon Farrar. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 18go. 
“Etude sur Alexandre Vinet, critique litéraire,’” par 
Louis Molines. Paris: Fischbacher. 1890. ‘ Alex- 
andre Vinet, Histoire de sa Vie et de ses Ouvrages,”’ 
pat C. Rambert. 3rd ed. Lausanne: G. Bridel. 
“Esprit d’Alexandre Vinet: Pensées et Réflexions 
extraites de tous ses ouvrages et de quelques MSS. 
inédits,’ par J. F. Astié. Lausanne: G. Bridel. 
E. de Pressensé, ** A. Vinet d’aprés sa correspondance 
inédite avec H. Lutteroth,’? Revue Chrétienne, 1890. 
O. Gréard, ‘* Edmond Schérer.’? Paris: Hachette. 
1890. 
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perfection of form of which he had the 
instinct and the perception rather than the 
mastery ; and almost all his books have 
been brought out since his death, from his 
own notes or those of his pupils. Yet, 
notwithstanding all these unfavorable 
conditions, and the long neglect he had 
suffered in France as a semi-alien, or, 
worse than that, a sort of provincial or 
suburban author —a neglect from which 
even the admiration of judges like Cha- 
teaubriand, Ste. Beuve, or Michelet had 
not been able to rescue him—he has at 
last obtained his place among the great 
French writers by his own sole merit. 
The most notable men of the younger 
generation — MM. Brunetiére, Faguet, 
Desjardins, Chantavoine —speak of him 
as a master, and a master who teaches 
how to live as well as how to think. The 
exclusively Swiss or Protestant reputation 
he once enjoyed has grown into a reputa- 
tion as wide as France. And it will not 
stop there ; for the value of Vinet’s works 
depends on no accident of form or charm 
of style ; it rests rather on their profundity 
of thought and truth of feeling, and espe- 
cially on the intimate union between the 
work and the man, between the teaching 
and the life. 

Miss Lane’s book will certainly do much 
to popularize Vinet in England. The 
“ Studies of Pascal,” and the “ History of 
French Literature in the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury,” had already been translated into 
English ; but to appreciate Vinet you must 
know his life, you must be made ac- 
quainted with his character, the character 
of one of the noblest souls that ever lived ; 
and Miss Lane is an excellent guide. She 
has read everything that Vinet has writ- 
ten, and everything that has been written 
about him. She has thoroughly under- 
stood him, and, what is better, she has 
thoroughly loved him, which indeed is 
the best way of understanding. For her 
own guidance she has had Rambert’s 
biography, an admirable book; ard she 
has not concealed her obligations to it. 
In many places her work could only bea 
translation or condensation of Rambert, 
adapted for the English reader. But, not 
to speak of the tact and dexterity with 
which this work of adaptation has been 
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carried out, the book is, after all, no mere 
compilation. It not only contains a large 
number of extracts from the correspond- 
ence and writings of Vinet, but it gives a 
far larger place than Rambert does to the 
analysis of his works, and indicates far 
more clearly the gradual changes of his 
thought, and the hiatuses and imperfec- 
tions of that rich nature. Thus, her book 
may be read with pleasure and profit even 
after Rambert; and this is no slight praise 
to give. 

While Miss Lane was thus offering to 
the British public a faithful and sympa- 
thetic account of the life of Vinet, M. 
Louis Molines was taking “Vinet as a 
Critic” for the subject of a thesis for the 
doctorat-és-lettres, brilliantly argued be- 
fore the University of Montpellier. This 
fact has its importance. It shows how 
high an estimate the leaders of univer- 
sity education must have of Vinet’s posi- 
tion as a critic, that they should count him 
worthy to be subjected to five hundred 
pages of serious analysis. It means that 
he has taken his place among the classics 
of criticism, and that his place is suffi- 
ciently his own to have to be delimited 
and defined. 

Looking at the multiform career of 
Vinet as a writer, a teacher, a pastor, and 
a politician, at the very various assem- 
blage of his works, and the different sorts 
of influence he exercised, one almost hes- 
itates to say what he was most, and which 
of these characters it is that gives the 
fundamental unity to his life and thought. 
That such a unity is not wanting is proved 
by the wonderful harmony of idea and 
opinion which one perceives at once in all 
he wrote and all he did. But which is the 
leading character? Is he first of all the 
literary man or the philosopher, the theo- 
logian, the religious reformer, or the eccle- 
siastical innovator ? 

Literary he was to the backbone. To 
the study and teaching of literature he 
devoted the greater part of his labors as 
professor and as author. For twenty years 
he was professor of French language and 
literature at Bale; for two years (1844- 

1846) he occupied the chair of French lit- 
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write reviews for periodicals such as Le 
Semeur and the Revue Suisse. It is from 
these lectures and articles that his best 
known works have been compiled — the 
lectures on “Blaise Pascal,” on the 
“French Moralists,” on the “ Poets of the 
Time of Louis XIV.,” on the * Literature 
of the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centu- 
ries,” and on the “Great Protestant 
Preachers.” It was in the course of his 
work as a teacher that he compiled his 
admirable collection of choice excerpts, 
“La Chrestomathie,” of which a twelfth 
complete edition was brought out by M. 
Rambert between 1876 and 1883. The 
collection is divided into three parts, in- 
tended for childhood, youth, and man- 
hood, and is furnished with two introduc- 
tions, which serve to show what Vinet 
might have done if he had given himself 
entirely to literature. It also contains a 
paper on French literature, in which he 
crowds into the space of eighty pages a 
complete, precise, and brilliant sketch of 
the literary history of France, and a letter 
on the history of language generally, and 
of the French language in particular, 
which shows how deep and penetrating 
had been his study of language and of 
style. His literary sensibility was ex- 
tremely fine, and at an early stage of his 
career it was evidently a question with 
him whether he should not dedicate his 
life to literature. ‘I cannot express,”’ he 
wrote in 1818, “ the exquisite joy I feel in 
being permitted to give myself, without 
restraint, to the study of literature... . 
How magnificent is this study, which em- 
braces all that is best and highest, and 
which is associated by a magic bond with 
all the faculties of man.” Even on his 
deathbed, he had the “Girondins” of 
Lamartine read to him. Recognizing, as 
he did, that “la gloire de l’esprit et du 
bien dire est un des plus terribles dé 
mons,” he nevertheless regarded the love 
of style as one form of the love of truth. 
“ To put the truth badly,” he said, “is to 
do her an injustice; it is refusing her that 
which belongs to her.” ‘The lover of 
truth must:-be the lover of the beautiful.” 

Yet, large as was the share of literature 





erature in the Academy of Lausanne ; and 
during his whole life he never ceased to 


in the life of Vinet, it was not the object 
of his life. His love for literature was 
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not solely or mainly a delight in it for its 
own sake. The essential point to him was 
this, that “literature has man for its sub- 
ject and man for its object;” that it is 
“the echo of life,” “the expression of 
society;” that it “humanizes science,” 
and reproduces, under an ideal form, the 
life of humanity. He saw in literature 
“that indefatigable messenger who, to the 
general store of truth and utility, brings in 
the true and the useful transformed into 
the image of the beautiful — the beautiful, 
which is, perhaps, the true in all its truth, 
in all its lustre, with all its radiations.” 
Even in the study of style, he was still on 
the search for man. “The analysis of 
expression,” he said, “is the study of the 
human mind; rhetoric itself is a form of 
psychology. This is the serious side of 
literature ; and yet so many readers come 
to it for nothing but pleasure and amuse- 
ment.” Art had its value, in his eyes, as 
the apocalypse of life, of nature, of man. 
“ Art,” to him, “is man himself.” ‘ The 
mission of art, as of christianity, is to 
bring us back to nature.” Thus it is that 
art is interesting to him only so far as it 
leads to the study of man; and he teels 
an indistinctive distrust for the search 
after mere beauty of form. He sees “a 
great snare” in the literary gift; he pro- 
tests against the idea of a purely esthetic 
culture, because to be an artist and noth- 
ing else “ requires a degree of impartiality 
in which conscience can hardly acqui- 
esce.” Throughout all his labors as the 
critic and historian of French literature, 
we find him, with all his sensitiveness to 
the splendors of style, the wealth of im- 
agery, and the power and fertility of 
genius, seeking for some other thing in the 
works that he appraises, above and beyond 
their mere literary or artistic excellence. 
While some see in them the pursuit and 
realization of a certain artistic ideal, and 
others the product of given historical and 
social conditions, and others, again, the 
expression of the individual temperament 
and personality, Vinet watches ever for 
the revelation of the human soul, one and 
infinitely manifold, occupied in the search 
for truth, The thing that interests him in 
the books is the permanent substratum of 
moral truth contained in them. He per- 
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ceives in them, not so much the variations 
of taste from age to age, as the adventures 
of the human soul in its pursuit of the 
ideal and the absolute. It was natural, 
therefore, that he should attach but a sec- 
ondary importance to the perfection and 
finish of his own works. They were acts, 
not words; the acts of the teacher, the 
preacher, the apostle. His critical and 
historical works are reproductions of his 
lessons and lectures, or reprints of review 
articles, contributed, not to magazines 
indifferent to doctrine, like the Rewue des 
Deux Mondes, but to reviews cevoted, 
like Le Semeur, to the propagation of 
moral and religious ideas. The greater 
part of his books were, as I have already 
said, not even published during his life, 
but after his death, often from notes taken 
by his pupils. In their composition as 
well as in their language they bear the 
mark of the imperfect conditions under 
which they sprang to light. Moreover, 
there was no time in Vinet’s life during 
which he gave himself entirely to literary 
work. He never forgot that his studies 
had in the first instance been undertaken 
with a view to the pastorate, and not a 
year passed without his preaching or writ- 
ing on religious or ecclesiastical subjects. 
With the single exception of the “ Chres- 
tomathie,” the books he published during 
his lifetime are all either collections of 
sermons, or treatises on religious or social 
ethics, or polemical theology. Even his 
holidays and visits to watering-places were 
but another opportunity for giving play to 
his pastoral activity. Finally, he became 
for seven years (from 1837 to 1844) pro- 
fessor of practical theology at Lausanne; 
and his last two years, from 1845 to 1847, 
were almost entirely taken up with ‘he 
founding of a free church and a free Theo- 
logical Faculty. Amidst all the hurry 
and harass and difficulty of a life crowded 
with absorbing occupations, often with 
heavy material anxieties and cruel trials, 
with the cares of uncertain health, and 
with the worry of incessant controversy, 
Vinet has neither the leisure nor the incli- 
nation to become an artist. He has left 
behind him some admirable passages, and 
nowhere anything trite or mediocre; he 
abounds in clever touches, in picturesque 
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and poetical imagery, in forcible and felici- 
tous expressions; and this for the simple 
reason that he thinks his thoughts in his 
own way, and has a powerful mind and 
strong convictions; but, except a few 
fragments like that on Bourdaloue, the 
“ Discours sur la Littérature Frangaise,” 
a few reviews and a few sermons, he 
produced nothing that could be called 
finished. He had too much to say; and 
he never had time to say it broadly and 
completely out. Hence his obscurities, 
inadequacies, and awkwardnesses. He 
says himself, with perhaps an excess of 
modesty : “I am not one of those writers 
who are born translated; somebody will 
have to translateme. And somebody will 
translate me, if what I have written is 
worth the trouble.” It is not true that he 
needs translating; but it is true that, to 
understand and appreciate him, he de- 
mands a certain amount of effort and 
application, But one is amply rewarded 
for one’s pains by the moral and intellec- 
tual profit to be derived from the contact. 

But if Vinet was not, properly speaking, 
a scholar, still less was he a philosopher. 
This is not saying that he was actually 
incapable of philosophic speculation ; and, 
as a matter of fact, his writings contain 
more profound thinking and more preg- 
nant views of man and the universe than 
the works of many a fashionable philoso- 
phizer; but for systematic philosophy he 
had neither the taste nor, apparently, the 
necessary power of abstraction. His 
mind, so marvellously at home in the com- 
plexities, the subtleties, the transforma- 
tions, the mysteries of human life, had no 
craving for the naked clearness of rational 
truth, no sense of the rigors of absolute 
logic. The reason, in him, was dominated 
by the imagination and the heart; and 
this domination was rendered more impe- 
rious by the constant illness to which he 
was subject from his twenty-fifth year on- 
ward, and which kept his moral sensibili- 
ties in perpetualtension. How resolutely 
he could set aside the exigencies of rea- 
son and of logic may be seen in the follow- 
ing passage on the divinity of Christ and 
the mystery of redemption: — 


In order to feel the immensity of love and 
goodness that is involved in the work of re- 
demption, it is essential not to lose sight of 
the fact that, to avoid striking humanity, God 
strikes Himself in that which is dearest to 
Him. If God had been represented to us as 
indifferent in the choice of a victim, where 
would be the moral side of redemption? 
Neither justice nor mercy is satisfied by such 
a course of action. But if God strikes Him- 


self they are entirely conciliated. . . . Theo- 
logians do well to insist on the idea that the 
sacrifice of Christ was a voluntary act. But 
the merit of having willed the salvation of 
man by His blood is no less of God. If the 
Son came to suffer, the Father sent Him. 
There is as much love in one as in the other. 


The great speculative thinkers have 
been either celibates devoted to the task 
of thought(as Descartes, Spinoza, Kant), 
or men in a comfortable and prosperous 
position which left the mind at liberty, as 
was the case with Hegel. Vinet had to 
struggle with poverty and illness. He had 
married for love, and his affection for the 
noble woman he had chosen occupied a 
great place in his life, and was the source 
of many joys and of many griefs. He had 
but two children, both of them invalids, 
feeble in body and mind—a son, con- 
demned to a precarious existence and a 
mediocre position, and a daughter, whom 
he tenderly loved, and who was taken from 
him at the age of seventeen. Add tothis 
the political and religious conflicts in 
which he was engaged both at Bale and 
at Lausanne, and it is easy to see that the 
conditions were not favorable to specula- 
tive thought. Not only did he take no 
pleasure in reasoning on abstract princi- 
ples, but it appears that he gave but little 
place to pure philosophy in his reading 
and research; and in his writings it has 
hardly any place atall. The truthis, that 
under the pressure of his early beliefs, his 
experience of life, and the cravings of an 
affectionate. nature, he nad constructed a 
theory of the conditions of the search for 
truth which allowed him to neglect the 
exercise of the pure reason, and make it 
give place altogether to that of the prac- 
tical reason. In this also he followed the 
strong bias of his nature, which, as it 
found in literature not so much the reve- 
lation of the beautiful as the revelation of 
life and of man, so also sought in philos- 
ophy not an abstract and logical structure, 
a mechanism of thought, but an explana- 
tion of life in its entirety, a doctrine which 
should satisfy the whole man, heart as 
well as mind. He would not admit that 
the intellect is the only factor in the search 
for truth. “The mind which reasons and 
concludes,” he said, “is nothing without 
the soul which divines. The intuitions of 
the soul are the data on which the reason 
has to work.” ‘Love is, perhaps, the vi- 
talizing principle of knowledge.” “ Ger- 


many has impaired the scientific purity of 
science by separating it too much from 
life ; in the man of science himself it has 





too severely isolated the scientist and the 
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It has excluded from the domain 


man. 
of scientific effort the human heart, human 


interests, the human conscience. Reject- 
ing these, the intellect deprives itself of 
its most legitimate and indispensable aux- 
iliaries; it flings aside, as it were, at 
pleasure, some of the most essential 
elements in the solution of the problem.” 
The essence of thought was, with Vinet, 
not the mere exercise of the reason, but 
‘moral thought, the reasoning of the con- 
science.” Itis on this authority of con- 
science that he builds up the belief in 
God ; it is inthe consonance of Christian- 
ity with the affirmations of the conscience 
and the instincts of the heart that he finds 
the demonstration of Christian truth. As 
he himself so admirably puts it: — 


What is conscience, if there be no God? 
What is conscience, if it be not the Agent and 
Resident of God within us? If we are so un- 
happy as not to be able to endure the idea of 
God, while yet we have not renounced the 
idea of duty, we must of necessity, whether 
we like it or not, personify conscience, and 
confer upon it an authority over us. 

Conscience is not ourselves; it is against 
us; therefore it is something other than our- 
selves. But if it is other than ourselves, what 
can it be but God? And if it be God, we 
must give it the honor due to God; we cannot 
reverence the sovereign less than the ambas- 
sador. If God has designed an end for us, 
that end cannot be outside Himself. 


In point of fact, while he spoke of the 
conscience and the heart as the necessary 
coadjutors of the reason, while he urged 
that the search for truth must be the effort 
of the whole man —heart, conscience, 
understanding — and not of the reason 
alone, Vinet was really making the reason 
the coadjutor of the conscience, and ad- 
mitting it only to a subordinate and ancil- 
lary place, its task being simply to explain 
and justify the creed accepted by the 
heart. It is on this ground that Vinet 
cannot, properly speaking, be called a 
philosopher. You hardly ever find in him 
a rational deduction in its pure severity ; 
all his reasoning is blurred by the haloes 
of the heart and the imagination. No 
doubt one can, by dint of a little determi- 
nation, discover in him the broad outlines 
of the system of Kant —on the one hand, 
the pure reason, incapable of knowing 
anything outside itself or of judging any- 
thing except in accordance with its own 
laws; and, on the other hand, the prac- 
tical reason, which has power to construct 
the moral worid and the universe out of 
the immediate intuitions of the con- 
science. - But Vinet never undertakes for 





himself the analysis of the pure reason; 
while, on the other hand, he does not 
attribute to the conscience, singly and by 
itself, the same virtue that Kant does. 
With Kant the conscience is the revela- 
tion of the moral law which every one 
bears withinhim. With Vinet it is, taken 
by itself, only the general sentiment of 
obligation, the confused print of the di- 
vine hand which has been laid upon us; 
and we still need a fresh touch of that 
guiding hand to lead us tothe truth. At 
this point Vinet’s view approximates more 
nearly to that of Pascal; and, indeed, he 
understood Pascal as no one had ever 
understood him before. He understood 
how, in Pascal, doubt could co-exist with 
faith; since the scepticism of Pascal is 
nothing else but the incapacity of the 
reason to penetrate, without the illumina- 
tion of grace, into the region of morals 
and religion. The whole of the philos- 
ophy, and the whole of the apologetics of 
Vinet, may be summed up in the saying 
of Pascal: “ Le coeur a ses raisons que la 
raison ne connait pas.” * But while Pas- 
cal, with the hard logic of a geometrician, 
allows no modification of the doctrine of 
grace, and denies to man, apart from 
grace, not only the capacity of knowing 
and loving, but the power of obtaining 
even a glimpse of the trath, Vinet sup- 
poses a permanent revelation of truth 
within the human heart, a ¢estiimonium 
anime naturaliter Christiane. And thus, 
as in literature it was man alone that in- 
terested him, so philosophy is nothing to 
him but a revelation and a study of the 
human soul, especially on its emotional 
side. Reason without sentiment is an 
empty form. Feeling is “the generator 
of ideas.” Itis as dangerous “to substi- 
tute ideas for feelings as to substitute 
words for ideas;” for the reasons to be 
adduced in favor of objective truth have 
their seat in the depths of the soul rather 
than in the domain of the understanding. 
Finally, philosophy leads back to the 
£go; all philosophies are subjective. 
The “ moral state ” alone is a reality, and 
it is through its active energy that “ there 
springs up in the darkness of metaphys- 
ical mysteries the dream we name philos- 
ophy.” We are not, therefore, wronging 
Vinet when we say that he makes but 
little account of philosophic speculation, 
and attaches a real value only to moral 
facts. 

And if Vinet is not a philosopher, so 


* The heart has its reasons, of which the reason 
knows nothing. 
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neither is he a theologian. The same 
causes which diverted him from specula- 
tive philosophy, alienated him also from 
theology, properly so called. It is, no 
doubt, with an exaggeration prompted by 
humility that he writes to M. Lutteroth: 
“Tam nothing but an amateur who, in his 
moments of leisure, visits the shores of 
science as a stranger, without attempting 
to penetrate the interior of a country in 
which he does not even know the roads ; ” 
but under this exaggeration there lies a 
certain truth. The scientific requirements 
of his intellect were as slender as the 
moral cravings of his soul were great. 
He was not one of those for whom logical 
simplicity is a distinctive mark of truth. 
Truth and life, to him, were synonyms ; 
and life is everywhere complex and mys- 
terious, a thing felt and seen, but never to 
be demonstrated or explained. And if 
metaphysical and moral truth escape the 
frigid precision of analysis, how much 
more religious truth! Vinet shrank from 
subjecting the things of faith — that is to 
say, the things of the conscience and the 
heart —to the scholastic formule of dog- 
matic theology, to the artificial subtleties 
of exegesis. You may read the whole of 
his works from beginning to end without 
being quite certain what he thought on 
the essential points of Christian doctrine. 
Of course he believed in the divinity of 
Christ, in redemption, and in the inspira- 
tion of the Scriptures; but it would be 
impossible to say precisely what was his 
view of the doctrine of the Trinity, or of 
predestination, or expiation, or of ques- 
tions of Biblical criticism generally. He 
speaks of the fall of Adam, and of Satan, 
and of demons; but who would dare to 
affirm that he believed in the personality 
of the devil or the legend of Paradise 
Lost? No; he accepted e2 d/oc the tra- 
ditional phrases of Protestant dogma, but 
he avoided going into their meaning, and 
kept as far as possible to the moral side 
of them, leaving the intellectual difficulty 
enveloped in a haze of mystery. Hence 
some of his friends and disciples, like M. 
Chavannes, have been able to maintain 
that Vinet remained all his life attached to 
evangelical orthodoxy, while others show 
him diverging more and more from the 
orthodox standpoint, and rising more and 
more intoa spiritual mysticism which finds 
in dogma a partial and symbolical repre- 
sentation of ineffable realities of the invisi- 
ble world. I think that those who take this 
latter view are the nearer to the truth ; but 
I think also that Vinet himself never went 
so far as to formulate his opinions on 
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these points. Partly as the result of his 
suffering and over-burdened life, partly as 
the result of a certain intellectual timidity, 
he remained in a state of indecision, not, 
indeed, as to the essence of his beliefs, 
but as to their form. In the words he 
wrote in 1832, when declining a theolog- 
ical professorship at Geneva, he seems to 
me to give a characteristic and complete 
account of himself in this respect : — 


Your letter has only made me feel more 
strongly my own incapacity. Of this inca- 
pacity you may form, so to speak, an @ priori 
judgment, when I tell you that my studies at 
the Academy of Lausanne have been most 
feeble, most insignificant . . . that I find my- 
self committed to a career in which, if I have 
been to some extent useful to others, I cer- 
tainly have not been so to myself; that in four- 
teen years I have not made as much advance 
in theological learning as one single year of 
good hard study might*have secured for me; 
that physical suffering has consumed a great 
part of my leisure time, and that I have been 
but a poor economist of the rest. ... You 
want men who add to their virtue knowledge ; 
‘in want scientific theologians, equipped from 

eadtoheel. . . . I amnotoneof these. My 
intellectual and physical forces are alike be- 
low the mark. But, above all, you want men 
of faith, Christians complete in every point, 
tried and faithful servants. Ah! sir, seek 
them elsewhere. You do not realize that he 
whom you summon to your Holy War is a 
Christian scarcely started on the heavenly 
way; that there are gaps in his faith and 
deeper gaps in his life; that he does not go, 
but totters; does not speak, but lisps; does 
not will, but only would. 


It is evident that Vinet here alludes to 
the torments of doubt of which he speaks 
in aletter of February of the same year : — 


I have not gone deep enough. I have only 
skimmed the surface of the great problem. 
The needs of the century demand far more, 
if the intellectual torments of others equal 
those through which I have passed.... I 
will try to redescend into my Tartarus. I will 
seek out some one of those insolent doubts, 
those fearful visions of the reason, from which 
I know of only one refuge... . Have we 
reached the epoch when all must be said? 
Must all the secrets of unbelief be revealed? 
Must we anticipate the objections which it has 
not owned to itself? I cannot answer. 


The state of mind described in this let- 
ter remained with Vinet, in some respects, 
to the end. Nodoubt his distress abated, 
and his faith became clearer and more 
serene ; but he never succeeded in answer- 


ing the objections of the reason in the , 


name of reason itself, nor found in criti- 
cism the solution of the difficulties of 


criticism. Heescaped them by resolutely | 
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retiring to other ground, by entrenching 
himself in the moral consciousness and in 
moral facts, and finding in the agreement 
between the cravings of conscience and 
the provisions of the Gospel a sufficient 
basis for belief. But he would have been 
afraid —he who speaks of himself as “an 
ignoramus with a smattering of informa- 
tion” —to accept one of those positions 
“which require you to be systematically 
and officially convinced, believing, living; 
in which you represent, by virtue of your 
office, the sum total of your public teach- 
ing.” He found no difficulty in accepting 
a little later, in 1837, the chair of practical 
theology at Lausanne — that is to say, of 
homiletic and catechetical theology; but 
he never would have accepted a chair of 
dogmatic theology or of exegesis. He 
would not have considered himself com- 
petent to fill such a post, and he would 
probably have shrunk from the necessity 
of scrutinizing and solving the problems 
which had cost him such sore anguish 
and such visions of despair. 

At the very moment of Vinet’s death, 
one of his dearest friends and companions 
in arms, Edmond Schérer, was undergo- 
ing that crisis of belief which Vinet had 
evaded by maintaining himself on the 
ground of practical Christianity, and giv- 
ing up the vain pursuit of rational Chris- 
tian theory. Superficial observers have 
imagined that Schérer and Vinet held the 
same _ religious conceptions, because 
Schérer, at the time when his orthodox 
belief in the authority of Scripture was 
beginning to give way, used for once the 
language of Vinet, and sought a founda- 
tion for faith in “the agreement of our 
deepest feelings with the words of Jesus 
Christ.” But Schérer’s was a mind of a 
totally different type and temper from 
that of Vinet. He was not without the 
mystical instinct and inclination, but he 
was essentially an intellectualist. Even 
in the days of his greatest religious fervor, 
he was dominated by his scientific and 
critical tendencies; he was a philosopher 
and a theologian. He adopted the Cal- 
vinistic doctrines of the revival, because 
he perceived in them not only the aliment 
of the religious life, but a rational expla- 
nation of the universe; and he believed 
himself to have found in the theory of in- 
Spiration, and the dogmas of the fall and 
the atonement, the immovable foundations 
of religion and morality, the necessary 
bases and buttresses of the laws of con- 
science. He did not shrink from accept- 
ing the professorship of dogma and 
exezesis at the theological school of Ge- 





neva, from which Vinet had recoiled. 
But the deeper he went into that notion 
of objective authority which had seemed 
to him so solid, the more irresistibly it 
was forced upon him that the doctrine 
of the plenary inspiration of the Scriptures 
cannot stand against the criticism of the 
sacred text, and that the doctrines of the 
falland the atonement, no longer resting 
upon the incorruptible text of a written 
revelation, cannot endure the searching 
scrutiny of reason. Once launched upon 
this path, once driven to call in question 
the principle of authority, the idea of sin, 
the belief in the supernatural, Schérer, 
with his imperious need of clearness and 
of logical precision, could find no foothold 
short of the extreme consequences of his 
doubts —a universal scepticism, a recog- 
nition of the relativity of all knowledge, 
that of moral law amongst the rest. In M. 
Gréard’s beautiful little book on Schérer 
the tragic story of this conflict of faith 
and reason and conscience is told at 
length. He now turned his whole theo- 
logical learning and subtlety, his whole 
dialectical acumen, to the task of destroy- 
ing the faith which had been for fifteen 
years his joy and his strength; and as he 
had taken for his original point of de- 
parture, not the individual conscience, but 
the external authority of a book and a 
dogma, it was inevitable that when that 
book was discovered to be fallible and that 
dogma false, the authority of conscience 
should be involved in their fall. It was 
quite otherwise with Vinet. His attitude 
with regard to the men and doctrines of 
the revival is a proof of this. He began 
by being very hostile to them, because he 
was shocked at the narrow dogmatism of 
the Methodist preaching, at the morose 
tenacity with which they denied the free- 
dom of the soul and its noblest aspira- 
tions, in order to leave no room for 
anything but divine grace, and at the 
mechanical character of their conceptions 
of faith and conversion. Later on, he 
was drawn to them by what he saw of the 
fruits of their teaching, the ardent piety 
they awaked in those around them, the 
power of their faith, Amidst the estab- 
lished churches of the Swiss cantons, 
fast held in the slumber of traditional 
practices and the repetition of lifeless 
formule, the revivalists had started a 
religious movement of extraordinary in- 
tensity, and given to a crowd of hungry 
souls the boon of a personal Christianity. 
To Vinet this was the essential thing, an 
individual faith sincerely accepted, sin- 
cerely professed, made a principle of life. 
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and to which the truths of religion are not 
doctrines, but facts. But during the lat- 
ter part of his life he realized afresh the 
things that separated him from the strict 
orthodoxy of the Methodist preaching, the 
narrowness and exaggeration of the Meth- 
odist theories of predestination and in- 
spiration ; and he withdrew himself more 
and more from the harsh and haughty 
dogmatism which tends not only to shock 
and repe! the understanding, but to crush 
the spontaneity of the heart, and which 
turns religion into a theology, and puts a 
creed in the place of the Gospel. While 
Schérer in his craving for certainty had 
arrived at universal uncertainty, and, by 
way of escaping the contradictions be- 
tween faith and reason, had come to the 
conclusion that everything is a contradic- 
tion, and that “no one assertion is any 
more true than the exactly opposite asser- 
tion,” Vinet threw a veil over the uncer- 
tainties of reason and the difficulties of 
exegesis, and clung to the infallible reve- 
lations of conscience, and the living evi- 
dences of the truth of religion which are 
visible in the fruits of faith, One cannot 
but admire the dreary courage with which 
Schérer —‘“ that Pascal wrong side out,” 
as M. Gréard truly calls him—tore from 
his heart the beliefs which were dear to 
him, and surrendered them as a homage 
totruth, as a duty to sincerity; but can 
we deny that Vinet’s was the better and 
the wiser choice? 

After what has been said, it cannot be 
so very difficult to understand the charac- 
ter, and at the same time the limits and 
defects, of the religious influence of 
Vinet, and to determine how far he can 
justly be called a religious reformer. He 
was not one of those who, like Wesley and 
Whitfield or like some pietistic preachers 
in our own day, draw the multitudes after 
them, stir the soul of a nation to its 
depths, and open out new channels of 
religious life; nor was he one of those 
who by the power of their speech and 
thought have created new Churches — the 
reformers and heresiarchs, like Calvin, or 
like Socinus. He says himself: “I can 
speak only to the few.” He does not 
even represent, in the history of religious 
thought, a clearly defined doctrinal posi- 
tion, like that of Gaussen, of Schleier- 
macher, or of Channing. Yet, none the 
less, his influence has been wide and 
deep; it has made itself felt slowly more 
and more, till at last it has begun to tell 
upon the whole Protestant Church, at 
least in French-speaking, countries. It 
has had a double action: on the one 
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hand, its tendency has been to modify 
the dogmatic harshness of the pietistic 
movement inaugurated by the revival, 
substituting for the narrow idea of an 
intellectual faith, founded on the doctrines 
of inspiration and a vicarious sacrifice, the 
conception of a large and living faith, 
resting simply on the great facts of the 
Gospel, and of the spiritual life — the 
mission and passion of Jesus Christ, the 
Revelation, and the remission of sins; 
and, on the other hand, it has at the same 
time brought back to positive Christianity, 
and to the belief in the supernatural, many 
minds which had been estranged by the 
dogmatic intolerance of the orthodox 
opinions. Without ever posing as the 
leader of a school or the founder of a 
Church, Vinet became the teacher Jar 
excellence of Evangelical Christianity; 
that is to say, of the doctrine which holds 
the middle place between Protestant ortho- 
doxy and Protestant rationalism, and 
which tends more and more to absorb 
and reconcile them both—the doctrine 
which, while it retains the historical basis 
and the essential dogmas of the Christian 
Church, sees in Christianity not a theo- 
logica! or ecclesiastical system, but the 
normal and necessary form of the reli- 
gious life. With Vinet, everything leads 
back to this question of life, the life of the 
soul, 

It may, no doubt, be objected that this 
tendency of Vinet and of evangelicalism 
leaves many a hard question untouched, 
uses many a traditional formula in some 
other than its original sense, avoids diffi- 
culties instead of solving them, and rec- 
onciles reason and faith in the silence both 
of the one and the other; but has it not, 
on the other hand, given a new force to 
Christianity by humanizing the orthodox 
belief, by enlarging its bounds, and by 
arresting rationalism on the downward 
slope of critical negation? Vinet, it is 
true, is nota doctor of the Church; but 
his teaching has breathed into the Church 
a new breath of life and piety. 

But is there not yet one point in regard 
to which Vinet was, indeed, both a leader 
anda theorist? Was he not an ecclesias- 
tical innovator, and did not the doctrine of 
the separation of Church and State find 
in him its most convinced and most con- 
vincing defender? Did he not, joining 


practice to theory, become one of the 
founders of the free Church of the Can- 
ton de Vaud? He did, in fact, take a very 
active part in the struggle for religious 
liberty which was going on in the Pays de 
Vaud from 1823 to 1847. One Church 
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alone was recognized in the Pays de 
Vaud —the National Protestant Church ; 
and this Church was strictly subjected to 
the authority of the civil power. The 
Methodist conventicles were sometimes 
tolerated, sometimes persecuted, but 
never legally authorized. The pastors of 
the National Church were forbidden to 
take part in religious meetings of any 
kind other than the regular and officially 
recognized services. The political revolu- 
tion by which, in 1845, the government 
passed into the hands of the Radicals, 
made the dependence of the Church only 
the more complete; and a downright per- 
secution was carried on against those who 
refused to support the ecclesiastical intol- 
erance of the new government. Vinet 
became the indefatigable champion of 
liberty of conscience and freedom of pub- 
lic worship; he was always meeting the 
enemy at the breach with his letters, his 
speeches, his pamphlets, his books; he 
underwent two prosecutions ; and towards 
the end_of his life he resigned his post in 
the Academy of Lausanne to defend the 
cause of religious freedom. But even 
here, if we are thoroughly to understand 
the conduct and the views of Vinet, we 
must observe in what way he was led to 
become the advocate of the separation of 
Church and State. It would be misun- 
derstanding him completely to imagine 
him a political theorist, determining the 
relations of Church and State in accord- 
ance with his own conceptions of the one 
and the other. Many have supported the 
idea of separation because the State 
seemed tothem incompetent to act outside 
the domain of politics and administration ; 
and many —who, nevertheless, were no 
partisans of freedom of public worship — 
because the union appeared to them to 
impair the power and autonomy of the 
Church ; and others, again, because they 
thought that the Church derived strength 
and stability from its connection with the 
State, whereas they would rather see it 
enfeebled and brought low. But Vinet, 
while he did play what may fairly be 
called a political part in the controversy, 
never was led by the idea of meddling 
with the government, or of reforming the 
State according to certain theoretical 
views of his own. He cared for two 
things only: first, to defend the cause of 
the oppressed and the persecuted; and, 
secondly, to discover that form of religious 
organization which allows the freest de- 
velopment of the Christian life, and re- 
spects most completely the rights of 
conscience. Here, as everywhere, we find 





him occupied exclusively with the inter- 
ests of the conscience, and of that personal 
Christianity which was for him the only 
true Christianity. All his political and 
social ideas flow out of this. If he wasa 
determined individualist, the ardent oppo- 
nent of socialistic tendencies, it certainly 
was not from any fear of equality or de- 
mocracy, nor from any want of charity or 
of interest in the disinherited and suffer- 
ing classes; it was because he believed 
that nothing good could be created by 
compulsion, and that social progress must 
have its source in the amelioration of the 
individual. So little was he inclined to 
pose as a political reformer that, although 
he had, as early as 1825, in his “* Memoir 
on Liberty of Worship,” combated the 
idea of a State religion as equally fatal 
to religion and the State, to the welfare 
of souls and the peace of society, he ap- 
pears, in practice, to have reconciled him- 
self for long years to the idea of the union 
of Church and State, so long as the Church 
retained full freedom of action within her 
own sphere, and so long as Dissenters 
were free openly to profess their faith, 
and conduct their own form of worship. 
He declared, even in 1838, that he did not 
wish for separation. But the new eccle- 
siastical law of 1839, which aggravated 
the bondage of the Church, threw him 
back, as it were, with violence on the the- 
ories which, in 1825, had already im- 
pressed themselves on his mind; and he 
now set forth in a masterly fashion, in his 
“Essay on the Manifestation of Religious 
Convictions,” published in 1842, his views 
on the individual character of faith, and 
on the necessity of the absolute freedom 
of a religious society, in order that the 
faith of its members may be sincere and 
efficacious. We touch here the very 
ground and bottom of the mind of Vinet. 
All his doctrines have this same starting- 
point — respect for the human conscience. 
The conscience, sincerely interrogated, 
must lead to God, must commend the 
Gospel; but if this adhesion of the con- 
science to the Christian verity is to have 
any value, it must be absolutely free, free 
to take or leave; and doubt and denial 
must have equal rights with the affirma- 
tion of the faith. Onno other point has 
Vinet spoken in language so clear, so 
definite, so unmistakable; nowhere else 
has he worked out his argument with logic 
of such vigor and cogency. “Tam ever 
more and more convinced,” he had written 
in 1824, “that that which God requires of 
us in the first place is s¢ucertty.” And in 
1842 he writes :— 








The manifestation of individual belief is a 
duty imposed on every believer. . . . It isalso 
a right. The Christian will accept neither 
protection nor persecution. Religion is not 
a language, it is a life. . . . If the State has 
a conscience, I have none. . . . My whole 
theory is here. The conscience of the State, 
if it have one, must be sovereign, and must 
absorb mine. . . . Christianity obstinately 
resists the idea of an alliance between Church 
and State, which is neither more nor less than 
aheresy. Religion is the choice that the soul 
makes between the world and God, the visible 
and the invisible. One must be able to 
choose; and where there is no scope for free- 
dom, one can neither love nor obey. 


And now that we have concluded this 
examination of the various forms of Vinet’s 
intellectual and religious activity, we may, 
I think, easily discern the vital element 
which gives unity to his teaching, his 
thought, and his work. To know the hu- 
man heart, to convince men that Chris- 
tianity alone is capable of satisfying its 
insatiable desire of truth and of holiness, 
to secure for the conscience the fullest 
liberty to form and to express its own re- 
ligious convictions —the whole thought, 
the whole activity, the whole life of Vinet 
is summed up inthis. If he wereacritic 
or a philosopher, a theologian, ora political 
thinker, he was it incidentally, occasion- 
ally, or by way of consequence. The thing 
that gives the fundamental unity to his 
work, that lies at the root of his character, 
is this—that he is a moralist, and a 
Christian moralist. And thus, though he 
has left no single work which may be 
taken as a systematic exposition of his 
views, though he had hardly time so much 
as to trace the outline of the philosophy 
of Christianity which should have given a 
synthesis of his teaching, yet all his writ- 
ings, be they what they may, are but so 
many chapters of that philosophy, and it 
is easy to gather out of them, as M. Astié 
has done in his “ Esprit de Vinet,” that 
philosophy complete, coherent, and rich 
in logical developments and practical ap- 
plications. 

Vinet was, indeed, a great moralist. He 
was, to begin with, a moralist in the ordi- 
nary sense of the term—the sense in 
which it is applied to a La Rochefoucauld, 
a La Bruyére, a Joubert —that is to say, 
he was an observer, an analyst, a special- 
ist of the soul. His literary remains, like 
his sermons, contain treasures of moral 
observation; they teem, on every page, 
with profound thoughts, expressed in lan- 
guage sometimes austerely concise, some- 
times sparkling and ingenious, sometimes 
tender and poetical. Here are three pas- 
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sages which may serve to sum up the 
whole of his mind and history. “ There 
is nothing that teaches the soul so many 
things as sorrow.” “ The true solitude is 
in the heart.” “It is those who forget 
death who forget to live well.” Other 
passages display the subtle genius of the 
literary man. “In lavishing words you 
wear out ideas.” ‘“ Words are the repre- 
sentative tokens of intellectual values. 
Writers who are careless of the purity 
and precision of the terms they use are 
like issuers of base coin, who disturb the 
transactions of the intellectual market, 
and lower the credit of speech. The rev- 
erence for language is almost of the es- 
sence of morality.” Form only holds on 
a solid foundation, just as colors remain 
fast only in a good material.” And who 
but a poet could have spoken of the 
prophetic aspirations of the soul under so 
beautiful an image as this? 


You remember the usages of ancient hospi- 
tality? The host, before he parted from his 
guest, broke in two a clay seal on which cer- 
tain characters were inscribed, and divided it 
between himself and his friend. Years atter- 
wards, the parted fragments, recovered and 
joined together, would recognize each other, 
so to speak; would effect the mutual recogni- 
tion of those who had severally possessed 
them; and, in attesting the old relation, would 
create anew one. And even thus, within the 
tablet of our soul, the imperfect lines are re- 
united with their divine complement; thus the 
mind recognizes, not discovers, truth; thus 
she judges, upon irrefragable evidence, that 
a reconciliation impossible to accident, impos- 
sible to calculation, is the operation and the 
secret of God. 

But to describe Vinet as simply a mor- 
alist would be to give a very imperfect 
idea of his type of mind. Most of the so- 
called moralists have treated human nature 
first as a scientific study and then as an 
artistic exhibition, seeking in their work 
no end beyond itself, and claiming no 
merit but that of having seen clearly, and 
no glory but the glory of having perfectly 
said what they have seen. The virtues, 
the vices, the passions, the absurdities of 
men, have an equal claim on their interest, 
and they content themselves with studying 
mankind without making any attempt at 
improving it. Not only do they make a 
principle of being, to use the proper 
phrase, “ purely objective,” but they finda 
sort of malicious pleasure in laying bare 
the more ignoble tendencies of human 
nature, in mocking its weaknesses, and in 
tracing back to mean or selfish motives 
the feelings to which we are accustomed 
to attribute some degree of nobleness or 
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oodness. Butit is not thus with Vinet. 

e is no frigid psychological student, in- 
different to his model; still less is he 
disposed to treat him with scorn or rail- 
lery. Ifhe studies humanity, it is because 
he loves it and wishes to do it good. 
This does not impair his perspicacity; on 
the contrary, it increases it. He is like 
the doctor whose passionate desire to cure 
makes his diagnosis all the more penetrat- 
ing, and his research all the more scrupu- 
lous. Vinet is doubly a moralist, because 
he is both a student of the moral nature 
and a teacher of morality. But this is his 
peculiar gift, —that he teaches morality, 
not by precept, by moral recipe, or ina sys- 
tematic form, but he makes it visible to 
men by enabling them to read it in their 
own hearts. To Vinet the mere analysis 
of the soul is in itselfa preparation of the 
soul for the pursuit and reception of moral 
and religious truth, Not that he at all ex- 
aggerates the virtues and merits of man, or 
is carried away, like some of the moralists 
of the eighteenth century, by the romance 
of the natural goodness of the human 
heart; but when he depicts the wretched- 
ness of human nature, it is with genuine 
compassion, and with an ardent desire to 
relieve it. He shows, moreover, that this 
wretchedness is, to use the strong expres- 
sion of Pascal, “the wretchedness of a 
prince;” and in the frail and corrupted 
heart he seeks out with pious zeal all 
traces of a noble origin, all aspirations 
after a higher state; he frankly accords to 
man the titles of nobility which may yet 
accrue to him when once he has recovered 
the domain where God has assigned him 
his heritage. This constant and exclusive 
moral preoccupation is the distinguishing 
mark of Vinet both as a writerand asa 
preacher. He saw in literature the mov- 
ing spectacle ef life; he turned to it alike 
as the simplest and most faithful record 
— more trustworthy than that of history 
itself — of successive social change, and 
as the most complete revelation of man in 
his essential and: permanent features — 
man as he persists from age to age. It 
not only revealed to him the ideas and 
impressions of a given century, but it be- 
trayed, through the yearnings of its poets, 
the things which were wanting to that 
century. For poetry, he says, is “a living 
medal, in which the hollows scooped out 
in the stamp are translated into bosses on 
the surface of the bronze or the gold.” 
The mission of literature is not to dis- 
seminate doctrine, but to present the true 
under the form of the beautiful. In his 
critical essays Vinet has two objects al- 
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ways in view —to bring to light whatever 
psychological and moral truths, general or 
particular, he finds embedded in the 
works before him, and to show, through 
the medium of those works, the perma- 
nence and force, among all peoples and in 
all time, of the same spiritual needs. In 
his preaching, again, he does not impose 
the Christian doctrine in an imperious 
way, in the name of a dogma or a Church; 
he does not subjugate by the force of his 
eloquence, or overawe by authoritative 
affirmations ; he finds in the heart of his 
auditors the starting-point of his exhorta- 
tion; he sets before them so true and 
lively a portraiture of their own feelings, 
passions, weaknesses, faults, desires, that 
they are constrained to give him a willing 
and confiding acquiescence. It is only 
then, when his insight and discretion have 
won their hearts, that he opens out to 
them, in the teaching of the Gospel, the 
explanation of all the contradictions, and 
the remedy for all the miseries, of their 
nature. The sermons and the “Etudes 
Evangéliques ” of Vinet fill a place apart 
in homiletic literature. They are not 
written for the masses, who demand fervid 
emotions and positive affirmations; they 
are addressed to serious spirits and to 
thoughtful minds. The preacher places 
himself beside us, on our own level, close 
to our ear, to our hearts; he whispers with 
us of himself and of us; and in this famil- 
iar and confidential intercourse he leads 
us, almost without ovr knowing it, where 
he will. 

And he leads us to the foot of the cross. 
For this moralist is a Christian moralist. 
The two characters are in him indissolubly 
united. He finds in his moral studies the 
demonstration of the Christian truth, and 
without Christianity man would be an 
enigma, and the moral law a chimera. 


The elements of Christianity [he says] lie 
deep in every soul of man. In this respect, 
Christianity, supernatural as it is in its his- 
tory, is eminently natural. We have but 
faithfully to question our own minds in face 
of the Infinite, and we are drawn straight on, 
from consequence to consequence, to the ne- 
cessity of the Christian religion; and by this 
road every sincere inquirer must arrive at a 
point of view, from which all the details of 
Christianity will be seen by him to be in such 
perfect harmony with the needs of his own soul, 
and with the first principles of his own nature, 
that like Thomas at the sight of the stigmata, 
he will prostrate himself before the vision, 
and cry, ‘‘ My Lord and my God.”’ 


On the absolute solidarity between 








Christian morality and Christian dogma, 
Vinet insists with almost offensive reiter- 
ance. One cannot help asking whether 
he is wise in so persistently requiring that 
those who accept the moral premisses, 
who admit that life should be a conflict 
with evil, a continuous effort after that 
supreme good which is God, shall also 
accept a dogma at which their reason re- 
coils; and whether he does not run the 
risk of completely alienating them from 
theology and morality together. Schérer, 
too, at the end of his life, laid the same 
stress as Vinet on the contention that 
morality cannot subsist without a religious 
basis; but while Schérer displayed a sort 
of irritation at seeing unbelievers like 
himself retaining, by what seemed to him 
an illogical subterfuge, the moral convic- 
tions which it had cost him so much to 
sacrifice with the rest, Vinet’s feeling was 
of a wholly different kind. He does not 
seem to have envied those who, with 
strong moral convictions, retained their 
intellectual liberty and their theological 
independence. I think, on the contrary, 
that he dreaded for them an incomplete 
conversion to moral Christianity with the 
sacrifices it entails, unless it were accom- 
panied by a full adhesion to doctrinal 
Christianity. It must be remembered 
that the Christian doctrines were no doc- 
trines to him, no dry, theological system ; 
they were facts, they were a life; the life 
of Christ, which was to become the life of 
every Christian. ‘“ Christianity,” he says, 
“is quite other than an assemblage of 
doctrines; it is the principle of a new 
life.” Andifhe urges upon us that dogma 
is essential to morality, he urges no less 
that morality is the necessary consequence 
of dogma. “From first to last Christian- 
ity is morality. ... Religion is nothing 
but morality sown on the soil of grace. 
. . » If the craving for religion is to bring 
forth any good fruit, it must have the 
moral craving at the root of it... . It is 
by the contact of this moral element that 
truth not only manifests itself, but com- 
municates itself to the soul.” 

But Vinet did not content himself with 
reiterating under every possible form, and 
in all his writings, the assertion that Chris- 
tianity is a principle of life, and that we 
must know it by its fruits; he himself 
offered in his own life the noblest testi- 
mony to his teaching. His life is the 
most complete and persuasive of his 
works; it is the illustration to all his ser- 
mons and all his books, I cannot here 
undertake to recount the story of his life, 
but it was a life of labor, devotion, and 
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self-renunciation. From 1817 to 1835 he 
contented himself with the humble duties 
of French professor at the co//ége of Bale ; 
and sosharp was the struggle with poverty 
in the early days of his married life, that 
he had to go into debt even to furnish 
himself with books. It was only in 1835, 
after his modesty and his attachment to 
the work he was already doing had led 
him to refuse invitations to Paris, Mon- 
tauban, Berne, and Frankfort, that he 
became professor of literature at the Uni- 
versity of Bale; and in 1837 he accepted 
a theological professorship at the Academy 
of Lausanne. And this office, which was 
so dear to him, he voluntarily resigned in 
1844, because his ecclesiastical principles 
were opposed to those of the government 
in whose pay it was. Two years after- 
wards he was simply expelled from the 
chair of literature which he had accepted 
in exchange for that of theology, and, ill 
and almost dying as he was, he began, 
under the auspices of the Free Church, a 
new professorial and pastoral career. To 
his labors as a professor must be added 
the reviews he contributed to various 
periodicals, the very important and trying 
part he took, by his articles and pamphlets, 
in the ecclesiastical struggle, the numer- 
ous sermons he preached at Bale, at 
Lausanne, and at the various watering- 
places to which he was driven in search of 
health, and, finally, that mass of private 
letters which his care for the salvation of 
souls turned into a sort of ministry by 
correspondence. The same instinctive 
pastoral tenderness forbade him to close 
his door to visitors, however much his 
work might suffer from the interruption, 
lest he should be refusing a helpful word 
to some needy soul. And these pro- 
digious labors were the labors, be it re- 
membered, of a man who, from the age 
of twenty-five, had been condemned by a 
serious malady to the life of an invalid, 
and who, from the age of forty-five, was 
subject for the few short years that re- 
mained to him to continual suffering, as 
the result of an accident in which he had 
nearly lost his life. These physical suf- 
ferings were accompanied by still severer 
domestic afflictions. In his wife he found, 
indeed, all that his heart could desire; but 
the intellectual weakness of his children 
was a heavy cross to him, and the death 
of his daughter in 1839 tested and proved 
to the utmost the elevation of his spirit 
and his power of Christian resignation. 
His feelings found expression in a beau- 
tiful hymn, of which I will cite but two or 
three verses. 
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Pourquoi reprendre, 
O Pére tendre, 
Les biens dont tu m’as couronné ? 
Ce qu’en offrandes 
Tu redemandes, 
Pourquoi donc |’avais tu donné ? 
Parle, Seigneur, tes ceuvres sont si grandes, 
Et mon regard est si borné! 


Oh! pour me rendre 

Fidéle et tendre, 
Mon Pére, ne m’épargne pas! 
Sous ton ciseau, divin Sculpteur de 1’4me, 
Que mon bonheur vole en éclats ! 


Tu peux reprendre, 
O Pere tendre, 
Les biens dont tu m’as couronné. 
Ce qu’en offrandes 
Tu redemandes, 
Je sais pourquoi tu t’as donné; 
Et le secret de tes ceuvres si grandes, 
S’explique 4 mon esprit borne. 

Amongst the virtues displayed by Vinet 
in this life of labor and sacrifice, those 
which stand out the most prominently are 
his courage, his charity, and his humility. 
He had that most difficult courage of all, 
the courage of every day, and he showed 
it in his attitude towards the daily trials 
and sufferings of his life; but he had also 
the exceptional courage which is drawn 
out by great occasions, and which served 
him in his unflinching struggle against 
demagogic tyranny in the canton of Bale, 
or ecclesiastical tyranny in the canton of 
Vaud, and again when, in obedience to 
duty and conscience, he sacrificed his offi- 
cial position to begin, at his own versonal 
risk, a new career in the Free Church. 
Once it was a question of proclaiming 
and defending what he believed to be true 
and just, this mild and amiable man had 
no lack of energy or of daring. He knew 
that the hatred of evil is a necessary 
form of the love of what is good. Buthis 
heart was charity itself. His generosity 
was princely. He made over to the High 
School for girls in straitened circum- 
stances the thirteen hundred francs due 
to him for his lectures there in 1847. Dur- 
ing the visits he was compelled to make 
to various health resorts, his constant aim 
was to console the fellow-sufferers by 
whom he was surrounded. But his rich- 
est beneficence was that which made him 
so lavish of his time to all who needed 
him. His charity took yet another form 
—that of humility. “True charity,” he 
said, “finds its way to the heart only 
through the openings — through the 
clefts, so to speak— prepared for it by 
humility. He who loves has no difficulty in 
humbling himself; where there is no hum- 
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bling of oneself there is no love.” Of his 
own rare humility we have proof, not only 
in his repeated refusals of advantageous 
positions for which he considered himself 
ill-qualified, but in his constant readiness 
to confess himself in the wrong. His 
journal bears on every page the tokens of 
this habitual lowliness of heart. He 
writes on the last day of 1832: “Here 
closes a year of my life, a year that cov- 
ers me with confusion, a year in which I 
have gone back instead of going for- 
ward.” Some of the last words he spoke 
on his death-bed were these: “I ask par- 
don of God and of man for the scandal I 
have caused by my impatience and my 
intolerance.” 

The practice of these lowly virtues was 
rewarded by the extraordinary ascendancy 
he exercised over those around him, even 
over the humblest. He made himself 
their equal, in the simplicity of love. A 
poor countrywoman to whom he had de- 
voted the whole of one day said of him, 
“IT spent the whole day with him, and he 
never uttered a word which could make 
me feel that I was his inferior. I could 
have believed he was my brother, and yet 
— such a great man.” 

If I wished to express in a single for- 
mula the teaching and the aim of Vinet’s 
life, I should sum it up in these three 
words: Love, Truth, and Liberty. Truth 
is the end of life, the object of all our 
efforts, our razson d@’étre ; it is the law of 
the universe; but we can know and grasp 
it only by love; and love has no value, 
and renders no homage to truth, unless 
itisalsofree. Hence it was that Vinet’s 
intense Christianity made him intensely 
liberal, the champion of theoretic liber- 
alism in his writings and of practical lib- 
erty in his acts. 

Vinet’s work will last, precisely because 
he was so much a moralist, as well as a 
Christian teacher and apologist; and his 
influence cannot but widen more and 
more, even outside the lands for which he 
wrote and the churches which share his 
beliefs. He has nothing of the sectarian 
narrowness of some Protestants; his 
Christianity is the Christianity of the Gos- 
pel; he is a Catholic in the broadest and 
noblest sense of the word. This human- 
ity, this universality of character, will 
assure him a cordial welcome and a solid 
appreciation even from those who disbe- 
lieve the doctrines of Christianity, but 
who believe in conscience, and in the ex: 
istence of the invisible realities which the 
conscience apprehends and reveals. From 
the Christian point of view, the argument 
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on which Vinet relied in his apologetics 
is the only one which has now any hold 
upon the minds of men. The historical 
and philosophical foundations of the 
Christian creed have been shaken beyond 
recovery ; but the human soul has still the 
same needs, the same aspirations, which 
filled it with trouble or with hope at the 
hour of the Crucifixion. Those alone will 
be drawn to Christianity to whom the 
presence of a personal God and the re- 
mission of sins through the life and pas- 
sion of Jesus Christ, are facts of direct 
perception and experience, not intelligible 
to the reason, but sensible to the heart. 

Vinet simply tried to render tangible to 
others these great spiritual facts, which 
were to him the most certain of realities, 
and to reproduce in its most penetrating 
and touching form the supreme dialogue 
between the soul and God — between the 
soul, famishing for holiness and truth, and 
crying out without ceasing for-these di- 
vine possessions which it has lost, and 
God, the holy and the merciful, ever ready 
to reveal himself to the soul that seeks. 

And if the Christian finds in Vinet the 
best reason for, and the most exquisite 
expression of, the faith that is in him, 
even those also to whom Christianity is 
incredible, and who pause midway on the 
road by which Vinet would lead them, will 
none the less recognize in him a master of 
the moral life, a true pastor of souls, a 
searcher and revealer of the secret of hu- 
manity, its greatness and its misery. They 
will read with an emotion of tenderness 
and gratitude the writings of this ardent 
seeker after truth, who himself character- 
ized the labor of his life in terms so pa- 
thetically beautiful as these :— 

“ The truth, moral and social, is like an 
old inscription on a gravestone, over which 
everybody passes, going about his busi- 
ness, and which day by day becomes more 
blurred and illegible, until some helpful 
chisel comes to deepen the worn lines, so 
that every passenger must see and read 
them. This chisel is in the hands of a 
little group of men who keep obstinately 
stooping over the o!d inscription, at the 
risk of being stumbled over and trodden 
down upon the marble by the careless 
feet of the passers-by.” 

GABRIEL MONOD. 








AT WARWINGIE. 


From The English Illustrated Magazine. 
CHRISTMAS EVE AT WARWINGIE. 


BY MARY GAUNT. 


IT was a comfortable place, the wide 
verandah at Warwingie, a place much 
used by the Warners on all occasions, 
save during the heat of the day — but the 
long, hot day was drawing to a close now. 
Slowly the sun was sinking over the forest- 
clad hills. The heat haze which had hung 
all day over the eastern outlet to the gully 
cleared, the far-away blue ranges grew 
more distinct, and the creeper-covered 
verandah was once more a pleasant place 
to lounge in. From the untidy, half- 
reclaimed garden, came the sound of chil- 
dren’s voices, subdued by the distance, 
and the gentle lowing of the milkers in 
the stockyard behind the house. But no 
one came on to the verandah to disturb 
Tom Hollis and Bessie Warner, the eldest 
daughter of the house —perhaps they 
knew better —and yet these two did not 
seem to have much to say to each other. 
He leaned discontentedly against one of 
the posts, moodily staring out into the blue 
distance, and every now and again flicking 
his riding boot with his whip; but she 
looked happy enough as she swung her- 
self stowly backwards and forwards in a 
rocking-chair, her hands clasped behind 
her head. Sucha pretty girl, oh, such a 
pretty girl, she was—so dainty and pink 
and white. Her rosy lips were just parted 
ina smile; the long, level beams of the 
setting sun, falling on her through the 
passion vine, lingered lovingly in her 
golden hair, and made a delicate tracery 
as of fine lace work on ber pink gingham 
gown. Such a pretty picture she made, 
rocking slowly backwards and forwards, 
thought her companion, but he dared not 
say so. And then, too, it was so hot and 
so stild it was hardly wonderful they were 
silent. Silenceseemed more in keeping 
with the quiet evening. They could not 
agree, and yet they could not quarrel 
openly. He brought his eyes back from 
the bills at length to the girl’s fair face. 

“Oh, Bessie,” he said almost in a 
whisper, “oh, Bessie a 

“Now, Tom,” she interrupted, “ now, 
Tom, do be quiet; whatever is the good 
of going all over it again?” 

“ 1£ you could only like me a little,” he 
sighed miserably. 

“ Like you a little! I have liked youa 
good deal more than a little all my life — 
but there’s where it is. I know you a 








great deal too well. I like you, oh, yes, I 


believe I may say I love you quite as well 
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even as my own brothers, but — marry 
you, nothank you. I have lived all my 
life up here at Warwingie, up among the 
hills, and I’m just tired of the monotony of 
it. Nothing ever happens, nothing ever 
will happen, I suppose; it’s most horribly 
unexciting; but anyhow I don’t see as I’d 
better matters by going and living alone 
with you at Tuppoo, even if you’d take 
me on such terms, which, of course, you 
wouldn’t.” 

“You know I would,” he said drearily. 

*“ Don’t be so foolish, Tom Hollis,” said 
Bessie sharply, rocking away faster than 
ever. “You know you wouldn’t do any 
such thing. You’d despise yourself if you 
did. Why don’t you despise me? I’m 
sure I’m showing myself in an extremely 
disagreeable light for your benefit.” 

“But I know you, yousee. I know you 
so thoroughly,” he said; “and I’d give — 
I'd give 

“There, for goodness’ sake, stop, and 
let’s hear no moreof it. I can’tand won’t 
marry you—it’d be too slow. I don’t 
want to live on the other side of the ranges 
all the rest of my life. If I’ve got to live 
here at all, this is the nicest side, and I’ve 
Lydia and the children for company, to 
say nothing of papa and the btéys — be- 
sides, you’ll come over sometimes.” 

“] shan’t,” he said sullenly, “I shan’t. 
If you don’t take me, 1’ll not come here to 
be made a fool of. I shan’t come again.” 

“ Don’t talk nonsense,” she said calmly ; 
“vou will; you'll forget all this rubbish, 
and be my own dear old Tom again. I 
should miss you so dreadfully if I didn’t 
see you three or four times a week.” 

A gleam of hope flashed into his sad 
brown eyes, and passionate words of love 
and tenderness trembled on his lips, but, 
for once in his love-making, he was wise, 
and turning, gazed silently down the gully 
again. She would miss him—very well 
then, she should; he would go away, and 
not come back for a month at least. The 
only fear was lest in the mean time some 
one else might not woo and win her. 
Those brothers of hers were always bring- 
ing some fellow to the house. However 
A bell inside rang furiously, and 
five boys and girls, ranging between the 
ages of twelve and three, came racing in 
from all corners of the garden. Bessie 
rose from her chair, and shook out her 
skirts. 

“That’s tea,” she said; “you won’t 
mind a nursery tea with the children, will 
you? Lydia and I always have it when 
papa’s away. The Campbell girls are 
here too. Harry, you know, is very much 
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in love with Dora, and like a good sister, 
I’m helping on the match. Aren’t you 
coming?” 

He had intended to decline, but she put 
her hand on his arm in the old familiar 
way, and he weakly gave in. 

* Aren’t you dull, all you women alone?” 
he asked. 

“ No, sir, of course not ; besides, they’ll 
all be home to-morrow for Christmas.” 

“ They’re at Kara, aren’t they?” 

“ Yes, that bothering old Wilson always 
has a muster at the most inconvenient 
times, They want to be home, of course, 
so they’ve taken every man on the place 
to help. Dick at the mature age of ten is 
our sole male protector.” 

“They can’t be _ back 
though?” 

“Oh, yes; they’re bound to be here 
pretty early, too. It’s Christmas day, you 
know —at least Why, what was 
that?” 

She paused on the doorstep and lis- 
tened. 

“Some one coming into the yard,” said 
Hollis. “They must have got away 
earlier than they expected.” 

** No—they ig 

A sharp cry—an exclamation of fear 
and terror, and men’s voices raised, loud 
and peremptory. 

“ That’s not ” began Bessie, but 
Hollis pushed past her into the house. It 
was a bush house builtin the usual prim- 
itive style of bush architecture, with all 
the rooms opening one into the other and 
dispensing with passages altogether. The 
dining-room, a big, sparsely furnished 
room, had doors both front and back, and 
looked on the yard behind as well as on 
the garden. The table was laid for a 
substantial tea. Mrs. Warner, Bessie’s 
stepmother, a good-looking woman of 
thirty, was at the head of the table with 
the tea-pot in her hand, but the children 
had left their places and clustered round 
her; two other girls of sixteen and eigh- 
teen were clinging to one another in a 
corner, and two women servants, raw Irish 
emigrants, were peering curiously out into 
the yard where half-a-dozen horses and 
men were now standing. The cook, an 
old assigned servant, had taken in the sit- 
uation at once, had made for the dining- 
room followed by the other two, and was 
now sitting in the armchair, her apron 
over her head, beating the ground with 
her feet. 

Hollis saw it all at a glance —the big 
dining-room, the frightened women, the 
silent children, the sunlit yard beyond, the 
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horses hitched to the post and rail fence, 
the half-dozen bearded, blackguardly men, 
with pistols and knives in their belts — 
noted it all, even to the blue-and-white 
draped cradle in the corner of the room 
and the motes dancing in the sunbeams 
that poured in through the end windows — 
noted it all, and looked down on the girl at 
his side. 

“Oh, my God!” he muttered, “it’s the 
Mopoke’s gang, and “ 

He was unarmed, but he looked round 
vaguely for a second. Two of the men 
stepped into the doorway and covered 
him with their pistols. 

“ Bail up, you ” said the shorter of 
the two, a man in adirty red shirt and torn 
straw hat, who was evidently the leader of 
the party, “bail up; throw up your hands, 
or >and he added such a string of 
vile oaths that Bessie shuddering covered 
her face with her hands. Hollis did not 
at once obey, and in a second a shot rang 
out and his right hand fell helpless at his 
side — shot through the wrist. 

“If the gent prefers to keep ’em down, 
I’m sure we’re allus ready to oblige,” said 
the little man with grim pleasantry, inter- 
lading his speech with a variety of choice 
epithets. ‘“ Now, then, back you steps 
agin that wall—and Bill,” to the other 
man, ‘you just let daylight in if he so 
much as stirs a finger.” 

Hollis leaned up against the wall, 
stunned for a moment, for the bullet had 
smashed one of the bones of his wrist and 
torn a gaping wound from which the blood 
was trickling down his fingers on to the 
carpet, but with the armed bushranger in 
front of him he realized the utter hope- 
lessness of his position. Help, himself, 
he could not, but he never thought of 
himself, he never thought even of the 
other helpless women and children; his 
heart had only room for one thought — 
Bessie, pretty, dainty Bessie, the belle of 
the country-side. How would she fare at 
the hands of ruffians like these? He 
would die for her gladly, gladly, but his 
death could be of noavail. The men had 
come in now, and he scanned them one by 
one, brutal, cruel, convict faces, sullen and 
lowering ; the only one that showed signs 
of good humor was that of the leader of 
the band, and his good humor was the 
more terrible as it seemed to prove how 
certain he was of them and how utterly 
they were in his power. 

“You will kindly all stand round the 
room, with your backs to the wall, so I 
can take a good look at you, an’ you can 
impress my ’aughty features on your 
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minds, kids an’ all, back you go. I’m 
sorry to inconvenience you, Mrs, War- 
ner, but you must just let the babby cry 
abit. Ican’t have you a-movin’ about a-ob- 
structin’ my men in the execution of their 
dooty.” 

The baby in the cradle had wakened up 
at the shot, had cried uneasily, and now 
not having been noticed was wailing piti- 
fully, but its mother dared not move. 
She stood by the window, the two youngest 
children hanging on toher skirts, a strong- 
minded, capable woman, who had all her 
wits about her, but she too saw clearly 
they were caught in a trap. She looked 
across at Hollis, but he could only shake 
his head. There was nothing to be done, 
nothing. 

A man stood on guard at each door, 
while the other four went through the 
house; they could hear them yelling and 
shouting to one another, pulling the furni- 
ture about, and every now and then firing 
off a shot in simple devilment as if to 
show their prisoners that they had made 
sure of their prey and feared no interrup- 
tion, The baby cried on, and the sun- 
shine stole gradually up the wall, up and 
up it crept to the ceiling, and the clock 
ticked noisily on the mantelshelf — but 
there was no change, no hope for them. 
A crash of broken wood and glass told 
them that the bushrangers had found the 
store-room and had made short work of 
bolts and bars. There were spirits stored 
there, brandy in plenty, as Bessie and her 
stepmother knew full well, and Hollis, 
scanning their faces, read clearly their 
thoughts — what chance would they have 
once these men began todrink! Ghastly 
stories of the bushranging days of Van 
Diemen’s Land rose before him, of in- 
nocent children murdered, of helpless 
women, and a groan burst from his lips as 
he thought that the woman he loved was in 
the power of men like these. 

Bessie started forward, though the man 
at the door pointed his pistol straight at 
her. 

“Oh, Tom,” she cried, “oh, Tom!” 

“You go back,” ordered the guard an- 
grily. 

“Don’t be so hard,” said Bessie sud- 
denly. “You've got us safe enough. 
What can a lot of women and a wounded 
man do against you? You look kind,” 


she added, “do let me give baby to his 
mother, it’s wearying to everybody to hear 
him crying like that, and let me bind up 
Mr. Hollis’s hand, oh, please do.” 

Her voice trembled at first, but she 
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looked the man straight in the face, and 
she was very pretty. 

He told her so with a coarse oath that 
sent the shamed blood to her face, and 
then crossed the room and spoke to the 
other man, 

They whispered for a moment, and then 
curtly told the women they intended to 
hold Hollis surety for them, If any one 
attempted to escape, they would, they 
said, ‘take it out of his skin.” Then one 
rejoined his comrades while the other 
lolled against the doorpost, his pistol in 
his hand. 

Lydia Warner crossed the room and 
gathered her baby in her arms, and Bessie 
stepped to Hollis’s side. 

“Oh, Tom,” she 
Tom . 

“ Hush, dear, hush — here they come.” 

They came trooping in with coarse 
jokes and rough horseplay, bearing with 
them spoils from Lydia Warner’s well- 
filled store-room, among them an unopened 
case of battle-axe brandy. This was the 
centre of attraction. Fora moment even 
the man on guard, craning his neck to 
watch, as the leader of the gang, the man 
they called the Mopoke, produced a chisel 
and a hammer and proceeded to open it. 

Their prisoners took the opportunity to 
whisper together, Mrs. Warner joining 
her stepdaughter and Hollis. 

“What can we do, Tom, oh, what can 
we do? They are beginning todrink now, 
and-——” 

“ Slip away if you can, you and Bessie.’ 

“ No, no, they will shoot you — besides, 
we can’t.” 

Bessie was binding up his wrist, and 
Mrs. Warner bending over it seemed to 
be giving her advice. The bushrangers 
had opened the case and were knocking 
off the heads of the bottles and drinking 
the brandy out of the teacups, but the 
Mopoke looked over his shoulder almost 
as if he had heard them, and briefly re- 
minded them that he held Hollis respon- 
sible, and if any of them “ sneaked off” 
he’d shoot Hollis ‘an’ make no bones 
about it, for we ain’t a-come here to be 
lagged.” 

“* Nevertheless,” muttered Hollis, ‘‘one 
of you must go — Bessie, I think. They'll 
be mad with drink soon, and once drink’s 
in them there’s no knowing what they'll 
do to any of us — go, dear, go “6 

“JT can’t, I can’t.” The girl’s hands 
were trembling as she bound her handker- 
chief round his wrist, and the tears were 
inhereyes. “Creep away to safety and 
leave him to die ” — how could she? 
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He said again, “ Go, Bessie, go, they'll 
never miss you ; it’s really our only chance 
= you don’t know what they’ll do by-and- 

ay 

“Lydia, you go.” Bessie slipped her 
hand into Hollis’s uninjured one and held 
ittight. Even in his anxiety and misery 
he felt in her clasp, he read in her eyes, a 
something that had not been there half an 
hour ago. Oh, to be safe once more, to 
be free to woo and win her! 

“IT can’t leave the children,” said Mrs. 
Warner; “the Campbell girls are no 
good, and besides, Tom wants you to go, 
don’t you, Tom?” 

He nodded. It was true enough; he 
was wild with anxiety to get her away. 
He would risk his life gladly — thankfully 
lay it down if only he could be assured 
that Bessie was across the ranges safe in 
the commissioner’s camp at Tin-pot Gully, 
and for the other women, their danger 
would be the same whether she went or 
stayed. 

Bessie clasped his hand tighter and 
leaned her face against his arm for one 
brief second while her stepmother went 
on. 

“*As soon as it’s dark slip out, and I 
must try and keep them amused. Dora 
can sing a little and I can play. Go 
straight across the ranges, and if —and if 
—I mean, tell your father. Oh, Bessie 
dear, make haste.” 

She left them and joined the others, 
pausing a moment like a brave woman to 
speak to the leader of the band, and so 
give Bessie a chance of a last word with 
Hollis. 

The sun had gone down now and dark- 
ness had fallen. The room was wrapped 
in gloom, and Bessie mechanically watched 
her stepmother draw down the blinds and 
light a couple of candles on the table, 
which, while they illuminated the circle 
of bushrangers only threw into deeper 
darkness the corners of the room. 

* You will go, dear,’ muttered Hollis, 
“if only for the sake of that plucky 
woman.” 

“1 will do what you tell me,” she whis- 
pered. “I can’t bear to leave you, Tom; 
if they should find out they will kill you. 
Oh, Tom, Tom.” 

“ They won’t find out,” he said sooth- 
ingly. “They haven’t counted you, nor 
noticed you much yet. And Mrs. Warner 
is wonderfully plucky. You ought to try 
and save her and those girls. Bessie, you 
don’t know what fiends those men can 
be.” 

“Yes I do,” she said, and he felt he» 
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hand tremble ; “that is why I don’t want 
to anger them. They have made you re- 
sponsible, and I’m afraid — I’m afraid to 
leave. Dou’t you think they'll go in an 
hour or two— just take what they want 
and go?” 

“No, I don’t,” he said. “They are in 
for a drinking bout now, and God knows 
what they'll do before it’s ended. Dar- 
ling, for your own sake — for the sake of 
the others, for my sake even — you must 
risk it and get awayif youcan. We ought 
to have help before midnight.” 

“ Bessie,” said Mrs. Warner, “come 
and help me to put the two little ones to 
bed. Mr.—I beg his pardon — Captain 
Mopoke says he doesn’t mind.” 

“ None of your larks now, missis,” said 
the Mopoke; “you jest mind what yer 
about, or I’ll let daylight into yer galland 
defender there.” 

“That’s the way,” whispered Hollis 
tenderly ; “go now — go, dear.” 

She lifted his hand to her breast in the 
obscurity, and stooping, laid her face 
against it. 

“My darling,” he said passionately, 
“God bless you, my darling; it will be all 
right, I know. And remember, dear — 
you won’t be angry —remember, I have 
loved youso. I think I have always loved 
you, Bessie.” 

The men round the table were in high 
good humor, joking with each other and 
the two Irish servants, who were begin- 
ning to think that being stuck up was not 
so terrible after all, while the cook took 
her apron from her face and joined in the 
chaff. Hollis was thankful for it. It en- 
abled him to say what he had to say un- 
observed, for even his guard, feeling sure 
of him, gave more heed to his comrades’ 
sayings and doings. His broken wrist 
made him feel sick and faint, and it was 
only by a strong effort of will he kept his 
senses at all. Ifonly he could see Bessie 
safe out of it! 

** Go, dear,” he whispered again, “go to 
Mrs. Warner.” 

“Tom,” she whispered, her face still 
against his hand, “i love you, Tom. I 
did not know it this afternoon, but I do 
now. I love you, I love you.” 

“ Bessie!” Mrs. Warner’s voice 
sounded imperative. ‘Are you never 
coming?” 

“God bless you, my darling 

He pushed her gently from him, but at 
the bedroom door, where her stepmother 
stood waiting for her, she looked back 
into the dimly lighted room. The light 
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rangers’ faces, gleamed on the pistol bar- 
rels in their belts, on the dainty china, the 
glass, and the silver, but all the rest of the 
room was in gloom. She knew the other 
women were there, knew the children were 
there —they were dimly discernible in 
the corners. She could even see Hollis, 
but when she looked again the candles 
stretched out in long beams which reached 
her eyes and blinded her, and she turned 
away to wipe away her tears. 

‘Now then, Bessie,” said her step- 
mother, “go dear — quick, quick. You'll 
never be missed in the dark, and I'll light 
plenty of candles now, and dazzle the Mo- 
poke. Go, Bessie, go.” 

There was no time for words. They 
were very fond of one another, those two 
— fonder than women in their position 
often are —and Lydia Warner drew her 
husband’s daughter towards her and kissed 
her tenderly. 

“Everything depends on you, Bessie,” 
she said, with a break in her voice, and 
then she opened the long French window 
of her bedroom, and Bessie stepped out- 
side, and the door was softly shut behind 
her. 

It was very dark now, very dark indeed, 
and very still. Quite plainly she could 
hear the voices and laughter within, and 
she stood still on the verandah for a mo- 
ment to collect her thoughts and let her 
eyes get accustomed tothe gloom. It was 
a perfect summer’s night, hot and still — 
not a breath of wind stirred the leaves on 
the trees. Far away from the reed beds 
at the bottom of the gully came the mourn- 
ful wail of the curlews, and the whimper 
of the dingoes rose over the ranges. 
Overhead in the velvety sky the stars hung 
low like points of gold. It was so peace- 
ful, so calm this glorious summer’s night, 
this eve of the great festival which should 
bring to all men good tidings of peace and 
joy. Could it possibly be that murder and 
rapine were abroad on such a night as 
this? Could it possibly be that those 
nearest and dearest to her were in deadly 
danger? 

It was seven miles, at the very least, to 
Tin-pot Gully, or as it was beginning to 
be called, Toroke — seven miles round by 
the road, though it was only three across 
the ranges. But then she did not know 
the way across the ranges, the brush was 
dense and close, there was no track, and 
she might easily be lost for a week there. 
The only alternative was the road, and it 
would take her two hours at ieast to walk, 
and what might not happen in two hours? 
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yard now, the stable, the cowshed, her | 
father’s office, the men’s hut, the post and | 
rail fence of the stockyards beyond, with 
the bushrangers’ horses hitched to it all in 
arow. It struck her forcibly how secure, 
how safe, they must have felt thus to have 
left their horses, their only means of es- 
cape, alone and unguarded. Should she let 
them go? Should she drive them away? 
And then another thought flashed into 
her mind. Why not make use of one of 
these horses? Whatever she did must be 
done quickly, and if only she could ride 
she might bring help in very little over 
the hour. In an hour not much harm 
could happen surely. Surely they might 
spend their Christmas yet at Warwingie 
in peaceand happiness. Her father would 
not return to find his home desolate, and 
Tom — Tom— but no, she dared not 
think of Tom. Only this afternoon she 
had laughed his love to scorn, and now 
there came back to her his face drawn 
with pain, but full of love and tenderness 
and thought for her—the sun-bronzed 
face with soft brown eyes, giving not one 
thought to himself, not one thought to the 
life he was risking for her sake. The 
danger was lest she should be heard. 
And then, if they shot him, as she most 
firmly believed they would, what would 
her life be worth. Not worth living, 
thought Bessie Warner, as she stole softly 
up to the horse nearest the slip panels that 
led out into the home paddock. She had 
not been born and bred in the bush for 
nothing, and if she could once get the 
horse out of the yard half her troubles 
would be over. 

*“ Woa, horse,” she said softly, putting 
out her hand and patting his neck, “ woa, 
good horse,” but he started back to the 
utmost limit of his halter, and showed his 
fear so plainly that she shrunk back in 
terror lest the noise of his movements 
should bring out one of the gang. Trem- 
bling she took shelter inside the open 
stable door, her heart beating so hard it 
seemed to deafen her. The big chestnut 
settled down quietly again before she ven- 
tured out, and this time she picked out a 
little dark horse. There was a big, quiet- 
looking white beside him, but though he 
stretched out his nose to be patted she 
rejected him because of his color. Even 
in the dim light he was clearly visible 
across the yard, and his absence would be 
noted at once, while possibly the darker 
horse would not be so soon missed. He 
was fairly quiet as she unfastened the 
reins which were buckled round one of 





the rails in the fence. Then she paused 
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with them in her hand, and the desperate- 
ness of the venture nearly overwhelmed 
her. The night seemed quite light to her 
now. The outlines of the house were 
plainly marked against the sky, and all 
the windows were brilliantly lighted up — 
evidently Lydia had promptly carried out 
her intentions. Then a child’s cry, loud 
and shrill, broke on the air, and Bessie 
started. Woa, good horse, go softly now, 
for life and death hang on the next few 
moments. The beating of her own heart 
nearly choked her —her own light foot- 
steps sounded in her ears like the march 
of a hundred men, and every moment she 
expected one of those long windows to 
open and the bushrangers to come rush- 
ing out, for not a regiment of cavalry it 
seemed to her could have made more 
noise than that solitary horse moving 
quietly behind her. She kept on the 
grass as much as possible, but it seemed 
an age before she had reached the slip- 
panels. They were down as the bush- 
rangers had left them, and she looked 
back. No, it was impossible to distinguish 
anything in the yard. The horses even 
were one blurred mass; unless they in- 
spected them closely her theft could not 
be detected. It was so still and so dark 
—never in her life had she been out at 
night alone before. The noises frightened 
her, and the silence was still more terri- 
fying. The cry of the curlews was like a 
child in pain, and the deep, loud croak of 
a bullfrog from a water-hole close at hand 
seemed ominous of disaster. She shrank 
up close beside the dumb animal for com- 
panionship and gave another frightened 
glance back. Then she pulled herself 
together —this would never do. For 
Tom’s sake, for Lydia’s sake, for the chil- 
dren’s sake, but most of all for Tom’s 
sake, she must be brave and cool. If she 
would save them she must not give way to 
such vague imaginings. Surely she might 
venture to mount now. She led the horse 
up to one of the numerous logs that lay 
strewn about the paddock, and flinging 
the off-stirrup to the near side to form a 
rest forher right foot, she climbed on the 
log and prepared to mount. Often and 
often she had ridden so —a man’s saddle 
presented no difficulties; but now to her 
dismay the horse started back in affright 
at the first touch of her woman’s draper- 
ies. If he refused to carry her what 
should shedo? Should she let the horse 
go? No, that would never do. She made 
another effort, and at last scrambled into 
the saddle, how she could not have told 
herself, but once there she kept her seat, 
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for the black, though he plunged and 
snorted for a moment, soon settled down 
intoa rough canter towards the main road. 
It was not easy going on the run, and 
even when she reached the road it was not 
much better, for it was only a bush road 
unreclaimed, full of stones and stumps and 
holes, while the heavy bush on either 
side made it so dark there was very little 
chance of seeing the danger. Lucky for 
the girl she was a good horsewoman. She 
kept urging her -horse on, and he re- 
sponded gallantly, but more than once he 
stumbled, and had she not had an excellent 
seat she must have fallen. But he picked 
himself up sturdily and pushedon. Good 
horse, brave horse, it can’t be more than 
four miles now. Oneither side stood the 
tall trees dimly outlined against the dark 
sky, and the Southern Cross —the great 
constellation of Australasian skies — hung 
right in front of her. She caught sight 
of it the moment she turned into the road. 
It was there every night of the year of 
course, but looking straight at the golden 
stars it seemed to Bessie it had been sent 
to her this Christmas eve to comfort and 
encourage her — a sign and a token that 
all would be well with her and hers. 
Then she heard sounds of voices ahead 
and the gleam of a fire, and she drew rein 
smartly. No one would she trust, no one 
dared she trust save the commissioner at 
Toroke, and who would these people be 
camped by the roadside? The district 
had a bad name, the times were troubled, 
and a helpless woman might well be ex- 
cused for pausing; but she had no time 
to waste, she must take all risks, and she 
brought her reins down smartly across her 
horse’s neck, and he started forward at a 
gallop. There was a shout and a curse, 
and she saw three figures start up round 
the fire, and then she found bullocks ris- 
ing up all round her, and knew that she 
had come ona bullock driver’s camp. A 
regular volley of curses burst on her as 
she scattered the bullocks in all direc- 
tions, but she dared not stop — how could 
she trust herself to men like these ?— and 
faster and faster she urged her horse for- 
ward. He stumbled more than once in 
the rough roadway, but at last the sound 
of voices died away, and looking back the 
fire was but a bright speck in the dark- 
ness. On again, up a steep hill where 
for very pity’s sake she must needs draw 
rein and let her horse pick his way care- 
fully, up and up, till after what seemed in- 
terminable now she found herself on top 
of the ridge overlooking Tin-pot Gully. 
The gully was but a narrow cleft among 
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the surrounding ranges, where in winter 
flowed a creek the banks of which had 
proved wonderfully rich in gold, and the 
rush had been proportionately great. It 
had been a pretty creek a year ago, trick- 
ling down amidst ferns and creeper-cov- 
ered rocks, and so lonely that only an 
occasional boundary rider in search of 
Stray cattle had visited it; but now it was 
swarming with life, and was reduced to 
the dull dead level of an ordinary diggers’ 
camp. The tall forest trees had been cut 
down, and only their blackened stumps 
were left; the dainty ferns and grasses 
and creepers had all disappeared before 
the pick and shovel, and rough windlasses, 
whips, and heaps of yellow earth marked 
the claims, while along the banks of the 
creek, now a mere muddy trickle, stood 
the implements of the diggers’ craft, 
cradle and tub, and even here and there a 
puddling machine. The diggers’ dwell- 
ings, tents and slab-huts, and mere mia- 
mias of bark and branches, were dotted 
up the hillsides wherever they could get 
a foothold, and of course as close to their 
claims as possible. There was no method, 
no order ; each man built how he pleased 
and where he pleased ; even the main road 
wound in and out between the shafts, and 
its claims to be considered permanent 
were only just beginning to be recog- 
nized. 

The government camp was on a little 
flattened eminence overlooking the em- 
bryo township. They were allalike, those 
police camps of early gold-field days. 
The flagstaff from which floated the union 
jack, the emblem of law and order, was 
planted in such a position as to be plainly 
visible in the mining camp. Opposite it 
stood the commissioner’s tents, his office, 
his sitting-room, his bed tent, his clerk’s 
tent, comfortable and even luxurious for 
that time and place, for they were as a 
rule floored with hard wood and lined with 
baize ; just behind was the gold tent, over 
which the sentries stood guard day and 
night, and behind it again were the men’s 
quarters and the‘horses’ stables. Down 
the creek, men of every rank were gath- 
ered together from all quarters of the 
globe, the diggers’ camp was untidy, 
frowsy, and unkempt, but here on the hill 
the_commissioner reigned, and law and 
order ruled supreme. 

There was a blaze of light from the 
Miners’ Arms — the tumble-down shanty, 
half of bark and half of canvas, where the 
diggers assembled every night—and a 
crowd of mén were at the door lustily 
shouting the chorus of a sea-song, Flere 
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was help in plenty, but she dared not trust 
them, and galloped on across the creek, 
dry now in the middle of summer, and up 
the hill again towards the tents of the po- 
lice camp which gleamed white against the 
dark hillside. A sentry started up and 
challenged her as she passed the gold 
tent, but she paid no heed, and the next 
moment she had slipped off her horse and 
was standing panting and breathless in 
the open door of the commissioner’s tent. 
The light from the colza-oil lamps fell full 
on her white face, on her golden hair 
streaming over her shoulders, and on her 
dainty pink gown, somewhat torn and 
soiled now. Three young men were 
seated at the dinner-table, two of them in 
the uniform of gold commissioners — the 
braided undress coat of a cavalry officer 
—and all three sprang to their feet. 

“Oh, Captain Cartwright,” she panted, 
“they have —stuck up Warwingie, and 
they’re going to shoot Tom Hollis.” 

“ What?” 

But before she had time to explain, one 
man — she recognized him as the com- 
missioner from the Indigo Valley on the 
other side of the ranges — had forced on 
her a glass of wine, and while Captain 
Cartwright was shouting orders to his 
troopers, he drew from her the whole story. 

“ We'll have to be careful, Cartwright,” 
he said, when five minutes later they were 
riding over the ranges at the head of ten 
stalwart troopers. “It appears Hollis is 
surety for the lot, but he insisted on Bes- 
sie Warner making her escape at all risks. 
He is a plucky fellow, Hollis, but it was 
the only thing to do. If they’d been let 
alone all night — well, when they’re sober 
I wouldn’t trust ’em, and when they’re 
drunk they’re fiends incarnate. Close up, 
men, close up a little to the right, ser- 
geant, and we'll dismount before we come 
to the stockyards.” 

They rode across the ranges, and it was 
not long before the house came into view, 
ablaze with light, and the troopers crept 
round it. Then when they were all as- 
sembled Captain Cartwright with his 
revolver in his hand stepped on to the 
verandah-and pushed open the door, while 
Bright, the commissioner from the Indigo, 
entered at the other side. 

“ Bail up, throw up your hands now, or 
I’ll shoot every man jack of you.” 

It was nearly an hour and a half since 
Bessie had left, but the bushrangers were 
still round the table. The dainty china 
was all smashed and broken, and the men 
were throwing cups and glasses at one 
another in very wantonness, There was 
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no one on guard now, and the women 
were huddled together terrified in one 
corner, while still against the wall leaned 
Hollis exactly where Bessie had left him. 

“Hurrah!” he shouted as his glance 
met the commissioner’s, and hardly had 
the word left his lips when the Mopoke 
turned, raised his pistol, and shot him 
right in the chest. He slipped to the floor 
with a great singing in his ears, and when 
he came back to consciousness again 
young Bright was standing over him 
holding a glass of brandy to his lips, and 
Mrs. Warner had her arm beneath his 
head. 

“ Better, old chap, eh?” said Bright 
cheerily. ‘The Mopoke made a mistake 
this time, for Cartwright shot him like a 
dog, and the others will renew their ac- 
quaintance with her Majesty’s jails.” 

“ Bessie, Bessie, where is Bessie? If I 
can only live till she comes!” 

“Of course you will. What nonsense! 
Cartwright’s going to bring her back with 
him.” 

“It’s all up with me, old man, he gasped, 
“I know. But we’ve come out much bet- 
ter than I expected, and —and — if I 
don’t see — Bessie — you must tell her — 
it was worth it. Poor little Bessie, she 
said — she loved me — it was only a pass- 
ing fancy —I hope — I think ——” 

His eyes closed wearily, and Bright 
touched Mrs. Warner’s shoulder. 

“ Puta pillow under his head,” he said, 
“and — oh, here’s Miss Bessie.” 

No one asked how she had come so 
soon —only her stepmother silently re- 
signed her place to her. Hollis seemed 
just conscious of her presence, but he 
was almost past speech, and they watched 
him silently. The doctor came, and shook 
his head. 

“ A very short time now,” he said. Ten 
o’clock, eleven o’clock; the moon had 
risen over the hills, the midsummer moon, 
and all the garden was bathed in the white 
light. They had opened the windows and 
drawn up the blinds to give him more air, 
but it was very near now — very near in- 
deed —only a matter of minutes. The 
clock on the mantelshelf struck midnight, 
and he opened his eyes. He could see 
through the open door right away down 
the gully, just as he had seen that after- 
noon. 

“ How lovely it is,” he said. “ Bessie, 
kiss me, Bessie, I—was that twelve 
o'clock? It is Christmas day then. I 
wish you many happy Christmases, Bes- 
sie. Darling — don’t you grieve —it was 
worth it. Good-bye.” 
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THERE are something under four hun- 
dred species of birds resident in or visi- 
tants, more or less regular, to the British 
Isles, and this number is less likely to 
increase than to diminish as the popula- 
tion becomes more dense. The wealth of 
woodland and uncultivated demesne which 
surround many of the homes of our landed 
gentry offers a convenient object of in- 
vective to the land reformer and of un- 
kindly comment to the socialist, but the 
naturalist delights in it, for it gives a 
shelter to many an interesting tribe that 
would otherwise long since have been 
killed out, and tempts others to linger that 
might hurry on to other lands. Yet these 
sylvan shades screen many a senseless act 
of bloodshed, whereby numbers of rare 
and beautiful creatures pay the penalty of 
their resemblance to others really hurtful 
to game, or fall victims to naturalists of 
that class which pursues a bird to the 
death with bloodthirstiness proportioned 
to its scarcity. It isacommon complaint 
that gamekecpers include in their list of 
vermin many birds that are absolutely 
guiltless of injury to game; no doubt that 
is true, “and pity ’tis "tis true ;” but who 
is the real culprit? Not the gamekeeper ; 
he is but a servant, and holds his place 
only so long as he does his master’s 
pleasure. He is possessed of traditions 
as to the injurious habits of certain ani- 
mals; they are a matter of faith with him, 
and so long as he believes them he will 
feel it to be his duty to protect his master’s 
property. He does it quite openly, and 
takes a pride in the-grisly display of 
corpses hanging on the back wall of the 
kennel, The true barbarian is the master 
who permits the massacre; the root of the 
evil is his unpardonable ignorance. Not 
indifference, mark you, for very few coun- 
try gentlemen are indifferent to things 
concerning the kingdom of field sports — 
it will be a bad day for their class ( pace 
Mr. Wordsworth) should they ever become 
so—itis sheer ignorance. Ask each of 
the first twenty squires you meet to name 
to you, out of the four hundred British 
birds, one hundred that he knows by sight. 
Very likely not one of them will be able to 
do so, still less tell you anything about 
their habits. Gamekeepers the culprits! 
Often and often has my blood boiled to 
see a poor owl, disturbed by the line of 
beaters and dazzled by the daylight, float 
noiselessly towards the forward guns to be 
knocked over by a cigarette-smoking bi- 
ped who perhaps never has done so much 
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good to his fellow-creatures as his victim 
has in many a night’s mouse-hunting. 

Now what is the story revealed by im- 
partial inquiry into the charge made 
against the owl’s character? It happens 
that it is as simple a matter to analyze his 
diet as if the various articles composing 
it were set forth in a printed menu, for 
the owl, like other birds of prey, has the 
power of disgorging the indigestible parts 
of his food in what are called pelts or pel- 
lets. A writer in the Saturday Review 
lately explained now Dr. Altum, a German 
naturalist, has been at praiseworthy pains 
in examining these pelts, and the facts 
revealed by him should once and for all 
remove all doubts as to, not only the 
harmless, but the useful habits of the owl. 
The tawny owl (Strix stridula) is the 
species that bears the worst character for 
poaching; in 210 pelts of this bird Dr. 
Altum found the remains of 1 stoat (mark 
that, keeper!), 6 rats, 371 mice, 48 moles, 
18 small birds, and many beetles and cock- 
chafers. Again, 706 pelts of the barn 
owl produced 16 bats, 3 rats, 2,520 mice, 
I mole, and 22 small birds. 

Very creditable to the owls, it may be 
said; but at what time of year was this 
analysis made? Unless it was in June, 
when the young pheasants and partridges 
were about, it is worthless; because the 
owl who will take a sparrow will not dis- 
dain a young pheasant. Probably not, if 
he gets the chance ; but the owl feeds only 
by night, when every young game-bird is 
safe under his mother’s feathers. 

I venture to commend this simple expe- 
riment to the attention of those who can 
hardly be numbered among the disciples 
of the Goddess of Intellect so long as 
they senselessly persecute her chosen 
bird. 

Surely it is not too much to expect that 
the day may come when the true sports- 
man will not be estimated oz/y by the per- 
centage of rocketers he can “tear from 
the skies ” or the number of driven grouse 
he can pile around his box; when wood- 
craft sha!l be required to consist of more 
than the art of destruction and to include 
some knowledge of the wild animals met 
with in a day’s shooting. The mere 
pleasure derived from sport must be in- 
finitely enhanced to one like the late 
Charles St. John, to whom every passing 
bird was an object of interest, quite apart 
from its quality on the table or its value 
at the poulterer’s. People are sometimes 


deterred from natural history by the poly- 
syllabic names in scientific works; it is 
not the least necessary to begin with 
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them, though the delight in classification 
is sure to follow open-air study. 

When that day comes, the gamekeeper 
wi.l take his cue from his master; the de- 
struction of innocent birds will be for- 
bidden, and Velveteens will then take as 
much pride in showing rare creatures on 
the wing as he now does in showing them 
rotting on a board. He will beas anxious 
to chronicle the nesting of rare visitors as 
the bailiff whose master, a former Ear! of 
Lonsdale, imported some emus, and, hav- 
ing to go up to London, left strict injunc- 
tions that he was to be informed when 
they began to lay. Not long after he is 
said to have received the following letter 
from the bailiff : — 


My Lord,—I have the honor to inform 
your lordship that one of the emus has begun 
to lay. In the absence of your lordship I 
have put the eggs under the biggest goose we 
have. 


Does such a state of things seem Utopian? 
Then let me illustrate its possibility by an 
actual incident. Few birds have been 
subjected to more persecution or more 
strictly confined to the wildest parts of 
our country than the golden eagle. Last 
season I was stalking in the forest of . 
We had sighted a large herd of deer on 
the opposite side of a wide corrie. To 
approach them it was necessary to descend 
a steep glen, with scattered birch and 
rowan offering a welcome cover. About 
half-way down the stalker suddenly 
stopped and pointed out to me a fine eagle 
sitting on a bare branch within five-and- 
twenty yards of us. The bird saw us al- 
most as quickly, and left his perch, soar- 
ing off in majestic curves across the gulf. 
Of course it was an anxious moment, for 
it was very likely the deer would take the 
alarm; nevertheless, the stalker betrayed 
the feeling uppermost in his mind by 
ejaculating, “ Noble bird, mistress eagle!” 
Strict orders have been maintained for 
years in this forest (all honor to its owner !) 
against the destruction of eagles, and the 
men now take pride in being able toshow 
this king of “vermin.” The incident 
gave me so much pleasure that, rather 
than have missed it, I would willingly 
have given up the issue of the stalk (which 
turned out successfully). 

But of course the golden eagle is a gen- 
tleman requiring elbow-room. His taste 
for tender lamb makes him obnoxious ex- 
cept in the great deer forests of the north ; 
yet his visits to the low country are so rare 
that it is scarcely too much to ask that 
he might be more hospitably received 
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there than is generally the case. Mr. 
Ruskin says somewhere that if an angel 
from heaven were to alight upon British 
soil the first idea occurring to any one in 
sight would be to get a gun, in order, I 
presume, to add him to some local collec- 
tion. This is exactly what happens when 
an eagle is seen. But if the golden eagle 
deserves persecution by his marauding 
habits, the same cannot be said, at least 
in the same degree, of other birds, scarcely 
inferior in beauty, which meet with simi- 
lar treatment. Of these the kite is one 
— the common kite it is called in ornitho- 
logical works ; but alas! it is common no 
longer. There were plenty of them about 
the great woods of the English midlands 
within the memory of people still living, 
but it is now reckoned among the rarest 
of our birds. It was deplorable to read 
in the columns of the Fie/d (the leading 
journal of sport, forsooth !) that during the 
summer of 1889 five of these splendid 
birds were destroyed in a certain district 
of Wales. It cannot be claimed for them 
that they are harmless; they have a han- 
kering for chickens about a farmyard, and 
if kites were about, a careful eye would 
have to be kept over young pheasants at 
the coops, but they are not nearly so hurt- 
ful as their formidable size and appear- 
ance would lead one tosuppose. Clausius 
states that in his day they were plentiful 
in the streets of London and quite tame, 
being protected by the municipality on 
account of their usefulness as scavengers. 

Polygamy among wild birds, though 
rare, is not unknown, witness our own 
blackgame and pheasants; but it is said 
to be among kites alone that polyandry is 
practised. The female bird permits the 
addresses of several males ; ard this leads 
to an exception to the adage, “ Hawks 
dinna pyke out hawks’ e’en,” for the 
males, fired by jealousy, engage in fierce 
conflicts at the nesting season. 

Another bird of noble aspect that is now 
seldom seen is the buzzard. Though 
reckoned a woodland bird, he used to be 
not unfrequenta few years ago in the bare 
southern uplands of Scotland. A pair of 
these circling about the crags of some 
mountain solitude, uttering shrill cries, 
add almost as wild a charm to the land- 
scape as the eagle. In such districts he 
may be acquitted of injury to game, his 
favorite food being draxy, z.e., dead sheep. 
Yet he has paid a heavy penalty for his 
warlike mien and has been ruthlessly 
killed down, On many a height that he 
used to adorn he is seen no more. In his 
search for carrion he is especially liable 
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to fall into that most horrible of all snares 
—a pole trap. Perhaps the reader is in 
happy ignorance of that fiendish inven- 
tion. Let me enlighten—even at the 
risk of sickening him; for unless these 
things are known, how can they be con- 
demned? A pole is erected in some waste 
likely to be frequented by hawks ; on the 
summit of it is fixed a strong steel trap, 
baited with a lump of meat. The trap is 
secured to the pole by a chain, so that 
when some soaring bird of prey descends 
to seize the lure he is caught by the leg, 
the trap falls off the pole, and the wretched 
animal dangles head downwards till the 
keeper comes to put him out of his mis- 
ery. But the worst remains to be told. 
Owing to the fact that these traps are 
generally set in some lonely place — the 
summit of a hill or the middle of a peat 
moss; they cannot be regularly visited ; 
the trapped bird sometimes swings for 
days till a lingering death ensues. No 
one who has once met the fierce, full eye 
of a falcon caught in one of these hideous 
contrivances, who has seen the strong, 
bold wings, that once bore him so gal- 
lantly on the gale, now flapping helplessly 
against the pole, and the limb crushed in 
the cruel steel, can ever, one would think, 
forget the feeling of deep shame that 
burned in his heart. Yet this is part of 
the regular business of game-preserving 
on many moors in the north. Nothing 
need be said against the greedy, black- 
backed gull, the carrion crow, even the 
rook, when he takes to robbing nests, pay- 
ing the thief’s penalty ; one would even 
judge leniently the man who, giving a high 
rent for a grouse moor, objects to sharing 
the stock on it with the lordly peregrine 
and the nimble merlin; but, in the name 
of all that is merciful, let them be done to 
death cleanly and fairly by powder and 
shot, and let no one with the remotest 
claim to rank as a sportsman sanction 
these infernal pole traps, which are just as 
likely to catch and torture an innocent 
kestrel that never struck at anything 
heavier than a field-mouse. 

Mr. Robert Gray describes another in- 
human method of destroying the hen- 
harrier. 


Keepers, on finding a nest, usually wait 
until the eggs are hatched, and are in the 
habit of killing all the young birds except one, 
which they fasten by the leg to a stake, and 
thus oblige to remain there, even after being 
fully fledged, until an opportunity occurs for 





shooting the old birds. This is sometimes | 
but too easily accomplished,, as they continue | 
bringing prey to the tethered captive long 


after it should have been hunting the moors 
on its own account. 


Not only “ the dark places of the earth are 
full of the habitations of cruelty ;” enacted 
among the fairest scenes of nature, cru- 
elty seems to take a deeper shade by 
contrast. 

I think I hear the snort of contempt 
with which the term “innocent kestrel” 
may be received by some. Nevertheless 
no epithet was ever more strictly accu- 
rate; this bird is as harmless to game as 
a water-hen. Apply the same test to the 
pelts of the kestrel or windhover as Dr. 
Altum did to those of the owl, and no 
feathers will be detected in them. He 
feeds on mice, frogs, and coleopterous 
insects. A true falcon, as shown by the 
second pen-feather of the wing being 
longest; one of the five British species of 
falcon, still the commonest, but fast dwin- 
dling in numbers, a very Ariel among 
fowls, he loves 


to ride 
On the curl’d clouds. 


His graceful flight — now cleaving the air 
with strong, rapid windstrokes, now poised 
against the breeze almost motionless but 
for a tremulous movement of the pinions, 
and then veering away in wide curves to 
hover again over some likely mouse- 
ground —is a sight of which the eye 
never wearies. Some few !andowners, 
more enlightened than their fellows, have 
forbidden his destruction, otherwise he 
would by this time have become as scarce 
as his near relative, the hobby; but this 
does not protect him when he moves into 
less friendly territory. 

Would that such birds could know the 
lands of their friends from those of their 
foes. It is only a few years since the 
last pair of eagles (the white-tailed kind, 
Haliaétus albicilla) known to breed in the 
south of Scotland disappeared. Year 
after year these splendid birds had their 
eyrie on the flanks of Cardorcan in the 
Stewartry of Kirkcudbright, till one un- 
lucky day they were found transgressing 
on the territory of a neighboring lord, and 
paid the penalty of death. There is a 
tantalizing passage in a description of 
these Stewartry hills among the Mac- 
farlane MSS. in the Edinburgh Advocates’ 
Library, showing that four animals, at 
least, have disappeared from the fauna of 
the district since the beginning of last 
century. 


In the remote parts of this great mountain 
are very large Red-deer; and about the top 
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thereof that fine bird called the Mountain 
Partridge, or, by the commonalty the Tarma- 
chan, about the size of a Red-cock.... 
makes its protection in the chinks and hollow 
places of thick stones from the insults of the 
eagles, which are in plenty, both the large 
grey and the black, in that mountain. 


One peak of the hill referred to (the Mer- 
rick, twenty-seven, hundred feet) still bears 
the name of Benyellary, that is, deann 
tolaire, the eagle’s hill; and ptarmigan are 
said to have been last seen there in the 
dry summer of 1826—the “ year of the 
short corn,” as the country people call it. 

There is one beautiful bird upon whom 
the perversity of nomenclature has been 
peculiarly oppressive. ‘Give a bird a 
bad name and shoot him” is the verdict 
of Jeddart justice upon more than one 
guiltless creature, so it is not surprising 
that a bird styled variously the fern-owl, 
night-hawk or goat-sucker should be 
hardly dealt with. All these are mislead- 
ing titles, for it is neither an owl nor a 
hawk, but a member of the beneficent 
family of Chelidones or swallows, and it 
can neither suck goats nor anything else. 
The only good popular name for it is the 
nightjar, as those can testify who have 
learned to associate its vibrating cry with 
the cockchafer’s hum, the nightingale’s 
song, the scent of hawthorn and other ac- 
companiments of a warm evening in early 
summer. In a list of so-called vermin 
destroyed between 1850 and 1854 by the 
same keepers who killed the last eagles of 
Cardorcan, there occurs the item — thirty- 
three fern-owls. If you ask why they are 
destroyed, you will probably be told they 
suck the milk of cows ; if you press for an 
instance when they have been seen to do 
so you will be told that old people say 
they do it, and, anyhow, they suck eggs. 
Suck eggs! it would be as reasonable to 
accuse a Chelsea pensioner of tickling 
trout or stealing deer. It is physically 
impossible for this bird to suck anything, 
for his gape is wide and shallow, plenti- 
fully fringed and specially formed for 
catching moths. Besides, he feeds by 
night, like the owls, when the eggs in all 
well-regulated nests, except his own and 
the owl's are covered. This is one of the 
birds which exhibit the touching practice 
of feigning to be crippled, in order to lure 
intruders from their young. The female 
night-jar is a most accomplished actress 
in this respect; I once followed one for 
more than a hundred yards, pretending to 
be deceived by her flopping and scram- 
bling over the ground; now and then she 
would let me come close to her, as she sat 


up with drooping wings and gaping beak, 
hissing like a snake ; indeed I began to 
think she really was winged, when sud- 
denly she rose and skimmed away over 
the broken. 

In spite of the unthinking mischief 
wrought or permitted by sportsmen, it 
must not be supposed that their influence 
has been altogether adverse to the preser- 
vation of wild birds. Far otherwise; but 
for the shelter of quiet woodlands and 
wastes reserved for game many native 
species would long before this have been 
numbered with the past; game birds 
would have been hunted to extinction, 
then lesser fowls would have become the 
objects of pursuit, till, as it is in many 
parts of the continent of Europe, the song 
of the thrush would have been as seldom 
heard as the hooping of the wild swan. 
Wordsworth failed to persuade his fellow- 
countrymen with leisure or means 


Never to blend their pleasure or their pride 
With sorrow of the meanest thing that feels ; 


and it is lucky that he did so, for had he 
succeeded, our fere nature would have 
fallen into less discriminate and less mer- 
ciful hands. Despite his jealousy of any 
species supposed to interfere with his 
beloved grouse and pheasants, the sports- 
man has a kindly regard for most living 
creatures. All that is required is that 
this regard should be made a little more 
intelligent and catholic. A great deal of 
squeamish nonsense is talked, and more is 
written, about the cruelty of field sports; 
the best answer is, that if there were no 
battues there would be no pheasants. It 
is a matter of feeling, not easily to be 
decided by arithmetic, where legitimate 
sport ceases and slaughter begins; there 
zs a line somewhere, which every owner 
of coverts must draw according to his 
judgment; but whether the bag consist of 
scores or of hundreds, the pheasants or 
the grouse, could they be consulted, would 
affirm with one voice: “’Tis better to be 
hatched and shot than never to be hatched 
at all;” and unless they are preserved for 
shooting they never would come into ex- 
istence, that is all. 

It is, therefore, to sportsmen we. must 
look for aid in preventing the extinction 
of some of our fast failing species. Once 
let them know something about the mis- 
chief that is being done, and, depend upon 
it, the much-abused gamekeeper will find 
it to be his interest to change his practice. 
There is one bird which may freely be 
made over to his tender mercies. As the 
| rat is among mammals, so among birds is 
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the carrion crow; whether attired in the 
black uniform of the native species or in 
the grey and sable motley of the migratory 
hooded crow (there seems to be no specific 
distinction between them), he has and 
deserves no friends. Mr. Robert Mudie 
sums up the indictment against him truth- 
fully enough : — 


They prowl about even to the doors of the 
houses, and into poultry yards, and are vora- 
cious devourers of eggs, young poultry, young 
rabbits and young game, even more so than 
the regular birds of prey. They punch out 
the eyes of weak animals, hawk at birds on 
the wing, open shelled mollusca on the sea- 
shore. 


Against this heavy charge there is not a 
single amiable trait to be recorded; nor 
does he serve any useful purpose, so far 
as can be seen, in this country, where we 
are able to dispose of our own carrion. 
Neither is there the slightest fear of his 
being lost to our fauna, for he exists in 
numbers, in different disguises of plu- 
mage, throughout the northern hemi- 
sphere. 

Probably it is better not to spoil a good 
case by asking too much; otherwise great 
is the temptation to put in a word for the 
magpie, now never to be seen in some 
counties and nowhere abundant, in En- 
gland or Scotland. He isa gay and hand- 
some rascal, but a rascal he is — past 
praying for. Scarce as he has become in 
this island, he is still a common object in 
an Irish landscape. Some years ago I 
was staying ata village in the north on a 
fishing excursion; magpies roosted in 
numbers in a wood hard by. My compan- 
ion, coveting some tail-feathers for clean- 
ing his pipe, stationed himself one evening 
at a place on the highroad where they 
used to cross in flying home. He shot 
seventeen, and I must confess to some 
uncharitable feelings towards him at the 
sight. 

There is so much character, even though 
it be of a sinister cast, about the birds 
classed as Omnivore that it is difficult to 
part from them without mentioning them 
all. The raven (now happily the object of 
careful protection in some of his northern 
breeding-places), the rook, the jackdaw, 
the jay (would that keepers would be 
blinder to his faults and kinder to his-vir- 
tues !), each is a bird of wits, whose merits 
and demerits cannot be weighed in a 
paragraph. Passing over these, it is a 
pleasure to find one of the group of 
absolutely blameless character, whose in- 
creasing scarcity cannot be laid at the 
gamekeeper's door, but is due to the ardor 





of the collector (of whom more presently) 
and the high price which is paid for young 
birds to rear as pets. 


The chough [writes Mudie, no less accu 
rately than picturesquely] is as much a bird 
of the breeze as the jay is of the shade and 
shelter of the woods. The loose and com- 
paratively downy plumage of the jay enables 
it to glide between trees, and softens its colli- 
sion with branches, while the firm plumage of 
the chough enables it to bear the storm when 
beating on the rocks in which it takes up its 
abode. 


A charming bird it is, with its jetty plu- 
mage with beetle-blue reflections and 
carmine bill and feet, but it is only in a 
few parts of our rocky western coasts that 
it may stiil be admired. Even there it 
falls a frequent victim to that senseless 
destroyer, the shore-loafer. 

The destruction of birds of prey, much 
as it is to be deplored in the extent to 
which it has been carried, has favored the 
increase of many species whose interests 
were not considered when it was under- 
taken. None has derived more benefit 
from it than a species of that very group, 
Omnivore, last under consideration. 
Many people must have noticed the great 
increase of late years in the numbers of 
starlings. It is not long since in certain 
parts of the country its pretty pale blue egg, 
of a hue more watery than the turquoise of 
the thrush, was prized by boys as some- 
what of a rarity ; now it is among the com- 
monest of birds. Though afflicted with 
disreputable relatives, the fair fame of 
the starling has never been smirched even 
by peccadilloes. He earns an honest liv- 
ing, for which he has to travel far and 
work hard. Being mainly an animal 
feeder, the number of grubs and insects 
which a flock of four or five hundred star- 
lings pick up in the course of a day must 
be stupendous. 

They are fond of roosting in reeds, and 
it is pretty to watch them collecting in an 
autumn evening and going through aerial 
drill. Parties of from five to fifty who 
have been out foraying during the day 
begin to arrive towards sunset; the num- 
bers soon mount up to hundreds, even 
thousands, and the whole flock, con- 
stantly increasing in numbers as twilight 
begins, wheels and spreads, veers and de- 
ploys, over the surface of the water with 
admirable precision. Then what a whis- 
tling and chattering as they settle to rest 
upon the bending reeds; if a man shouts 
or claps his hands, what instant silence ; 
and next what a rush of wings as the 
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flock rises and begins its evolutions over 
again, 

Gregarious though he is, the starling 
never loses his individuality; some seem 
to prefer solitude or the company of two 
or three of their kind. It is worth listen- 
ing to one of these as he sits on a winter 
morning on the housetop. He is an ex- 
cellent mimic, and may be heard repeating 
to himself in a low tone snatches of the 
songs of summer birds, just as people 
returning from the opera hum over (not 
always with due appreciation from their 
companions) bars of the most taking airs. 
Then he breaks off into the sharp chuck- 
chuck of the water-hen, the coot’s croak, 
or the plover’s pipe. Altogether he is a 
most fascinating bird (though he has never 
got the poets fairly on his side yet) if it is 
only for the memories of dead summers 
that his chatter awakes. 

Association is nearly as readily stirred 
by sounds as by scents. Often and often 
the laughing cry of the gulls in St. James’s 
Park transports me to the shores of a cer- 
tain Highland loch, dark-bosomed, barred 
with streaks of intense light, and fringed 
with masses of golden tangle. The som- 
bre pile in Downing Street seems to 
transform itself into the towering bulk of 
Bennaveoch, rising with fold upon fold of 
brown heather and velvety fern into cool 
tones of grey crag and shadowy cleft, to 
where his riven brow cuts dark and sharp 
against the morning clouds. I seem to 
hear the lap of the tide against the stones, 
and the path transforms itself into the 
white road winding along the shore, not 
between black iron hurdles, but banks of 
green turf and hazel copse. 

Another rural sound there is which of 
late years has gratified the ears of Lon- 
doners. Seven or eight years agoa pair 
of woodpigeons built their nest in St. 
James’s Park. It is said that they were 
part of an importation from Belgium, es- 
caped from confinement, but whether that 
is so, or whether they had wandered in 
from the country, they were the true En- 
glish ringdove. How they have fared may 
be judged from the fact that one Sunday 
in Aug ist, 1889, | counted no fewer than 
seventy-three cropping the young clover 
in the turf behind the Row in Hyde Park. 
All their native wariness has been laid 
aside; you can watch them runnisg over 
the sward so near sometimes that you 
could almost touch them with a walking- 
stick, preening their somewhat sooty plu- 
mage and actually lying on their sides like 
a spaniel in the sun; and all this in the 
presence of hundreds of passers-by. 





Never was there a more welcome addition 
to the London fauna. ‘ Take ¢wo cows, 
Taffy!” sounds dreamily from amid the 
foliage of the plane-trees, till you can al- 
most swear you scent the odor of the larch 
woods or hear the breeze sighing in the 
pines. 

As flowers gain the affection of man 
chiefly by pleasing his eye, so it is through 
his ear that wild birds endear themselves. 
They are too shy in their habits, too quick 
in motion, their flight transcends too far 
his sluggish gait for him to make near 
acquaintance with them, unless with elab- 
orate precaution. But how lavishly they 
fill the air with sound! Let alone song- 
birds, how oppressive would be the silence 
of the country if there were no cawing 
rooks or crowing cocks, no wail of curlew 
or clamor of wild fowl. Even inthe depth 
of our winters there is no silence. The 
wildfowler, astir before dawn, knows this. 
The land is deep with snow, every pool is 
hard bound in ice, only the springs and 
the muddy shore flats are green and soft. 
As he stations himself at the chosen spot 
and the east begins to pale he hears many 
sounds familiar to his ear — the clangor 
of a string of wild geese passing to the 
shore, the whistle of ducks’ wings over- 
head, with an occasional quack from the 
leader of the flock, the pipe of the plover 
and the screech of the heron out on tke 
shore. Where birds are there is never 
silence. 

MacGillivray, the ornithologist, thor- 
ough scientist as he was, could not always 
confine himself to the dry details of his 
favorite subject. Every now and then 
he was carried away into a modest rhap- 
sody, and the thrush’s song seemed to him 
like the unknown tongues of the prophets, 
capable of interpretation if one had but 
the key. He tried to transpose it into 
literature ; it looks awkward enough so, 
but no one is likely to succeed better than 
he did: — 

Dear, dear, dear, 

In the rocky glen, 

Far away, far away, far away 

The haunts of men; 

There shall we dwell in love 

With the lark and the dove, 

Cuckoo and corn rail, 

Feast on the bearded snail, 

Worm and gilded fly, 

Drink of the crystal rill 

Winding adown the hill 

Never to dry. 

With glee, with glee, with glee 

Cheer up, cheer up, cheer up here; 

Nothing to harm us, then sing merrily, 

Sing to the loved one whose nest is near, 
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Qui, qui, queen quip; 

Tiurru, tiurru, chipiwi, 

Too-tee, too-tee, chin-choo, 

Chirri, chirri, chooee, 

Quin, qui, qui. 

Perhaps the best part of this is the five 
lines of gibberish at the end, which really 
recall the original. What a wonderful 
melody it is! One is apt to underrate it 
when every grove has been resounding 
with song for months. To fee! its full 
influence go into the woods some still 
evening in mild February weather, when 
the grey cloud canopy opens towards the 
west, and pale rays of sunshine steal level 
across the landscape. The dead leaves 
under foot, too damp to rustle, light up 
into clear tones of russet and ochre; the 
moss, spangled with hanging moisture, is 
touched into sheets of malachite green, 
the stems of the oak copse gleam like 
frosted silver against the dark sky. Hark! 
there it is at last — the voice that has been 
silent through all the sullen months, clear 
and faultless as ever, in all those well- 
remembered trills and runs. As your ear 
drinks it in you seem to feel the warmth of 
summer suns and bathe in the brightness 
of far-off days; then, as you take your 
way home through the deepening dusk, 
perhaps it occurs to you that although 
these be days when every properly in- 
structed person mentions a flower as a 
phanerogamous inflorescence, and sees, 
as the primary object of its loveliness, 
neither the glory of God nor the pleasure 
of man, but the attraction of insects to 
secure cross-fertilization ; when to say that 
the “ morning stars sang together” when 
the corner-stone of the earth was laid is 
to use a poetic but highly unscientific 
metaphor, and to allude to the way of a 
bird in the air as one of the things “ past 
finding out” is felt to be a slight upon 
our powers of research —in spite of all 
this you feel there are stil! some souls 
which respond gratefully to the Song of 
the Three Children: “Oh, all ye fowls of 
the air, bless ye the Lord; praise him 
and magnify him forever.” 

An appeal has been made to sportsmen 
in the earlier pages of this paper, and per- 
haps it is not being over-sanguine to expect 
that it will meet with some response, for 
there is the example of not a few of their 
own number to encourage that hope. 
There remains an appeal, less hopeful 
but not less urgent, to be made to another 
class —the collectors. Alas! here we 


have a totally different set of considera- 
tions to be dealt with. The high price 
given by taxidermists for the skins of rare 





species combines with the enthusiasm of 
managers of local museums to reduce toa 
minimum the safety of occasional and 
coveted visitors. With the first influence 
it is impossible to grapple; so long as 
certain birds command a good price in 
the market, collectors will carry on their 
work, and to ask a taxidermist to stop 
buying good specimens would be very 
much like proposing to a miller that he 
should stop grinding corn, or to a publican 
that he should stop selling beer. But 
with the other kind, the local naturalist, 
surely he may learn the better way. . It is 
a good thing, the growing love of natural 
science and archeology in our provincial 
towns, but it requires guidance, Those 
who come under its influence should have 
the spirit of these words of Lord Lilford 
rubbed into them: — 


This beautiful species (the Golden Oriole) 
is one of the many summer visitors to the con- 
tinent of Europe, which, as I am firmly per- 
suaded, only requires protection and encour- 
agement to become tolerably common with us. 
At present it is an annual visitor in small 
numbers, to our eastern and southern coun- 
ties, and has been known to breed in England 
on several occasions; but most of the records 
of its appearance in our islands are accom- 
panied by the statement that the specimen is 
in the hands of some local taxidermist, these 
artists being, with few exceptions, always 
ready to give a good price, and demand a 
much better one, for an Oriole, or, indeed, 
any unfortunate and uncommon straggler to 
our shores. 


It is sadly true. Nowild birds or small 
birds protection acts prevail against this 
stupid practice; and what can be more 
dismal than a collection of stuffed birds ? 
Glossy and shapely though they may be 
when theyare first set up, they soon begin 
to get dim and unsightly. Even in that 
princely collection in the Natural History 
Museum at South Kensington, all the lov- 
ing care of an enthusiastic professor and 
a practised staff cannot protect them from 
the tarnishing touch of time. Now, Lord 
Lilford is engaged at the present time in 
a work which ought to supersede every 
stuffed collection except the national one. 
He is publishing in parts his “ Colored 
Figures of the Birds of the British Isles,” 
a work of exquisite beauty and permanent 
worth. Setting aside Gould’s figures in 
elephant folio, which, though splendid 
works of art, are unmanageable from their 
size, and Dresser’s noble work, which, 
however, includes all European birds, no 
series illustrating British birds has ever 
been undertaken equal to this, which is in 
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the convenient size of large octavo. Of 
infinitely more beauty than stuffed speci- 
mens, these figures would be more attrac- 
tive and equally useful to the students in 
our towns. Turn, for example, to the 
three plates in Part ix., illustrating the 
three phases of the ptarmigan’s plumage. 
Fidelity to nature could hardly be carried 
further. The figure of the bittern in Part 
vii., taken from live specimens in his lord- 
ship’s aviary, showthe very action and 
expression of the bird. Some of the 
plates, besides their scientific accuracy, 
are perfect little pictures — such as that 
of the bullfinch in Part viii., worthy in 
itself of a costly frame — and all of them 
include pleasant scraps of landscape or 
studies of flowers and foliage character- 
istic of the life-history of the animal. 
These, then, are things of beauty and 
use, practically imperishable, and illustrat- 
ing British ornithology with far more ac- 
curacy and far more vividly than a crowd 
of dusty, distorted, stuffed skins. Lord 
Lilford’s work (now in progress) only 
requires to be known to have as many 
admirers as there are lovers of birds, and 
as many subscribers as can afford it. 

A last word, and on a painful subject. 
It is strange that bird-lovers should so 
often develop into bird-gaolers. One 
would think that the most ingenious pun- 
ishment that could be devised for a bird 
is to deprive it of that faculty which has 
been the envy of man in all ages —the 
power of flight. To take a consummate 
piece of mechanism specially and exqui- 
sitely adapted for certain work, soto maim 
it or so to place it that that work:can 
never be performed, seems a clumsy way 
of showing affection ; yet thatis just what 
is done by well-disposed people in many 
an English home. It is told of the stern 
ascetic and relentless moralist, William 
Law, whose nerve never flinched from 
contemplating the most realistic doctrine 
of eternal punishment, that he could never 
see a caged bird without feeling an almost 
irresistible impulse to release it. 

Walking one hot May morning down 
that grimmest of all thoroughfares, Vic- 
toria Street, bewailing, as I saw the dry 
white clouds floating across the strip of 
blue overhead, the unkind fate that kept 
me from green fields and pleasant river- 
banks, I chanced to look down an area. 
There, in a little low cage, on a withered 
piece of turf, was a wretched, restless 
prisoner —a lark, ceaselessly fluttering 
up and down the few inches the height of 
his cage allowed him, and thrusting his 
breast hopelessly against the wires. How 
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I longed to Jet him out, to bid him obey 
the irresistible impulse to rise and pour 
out the marvellous volume of sound pent 
in his little body, to seek a mate before 
the happy season of love was over, and 
on breezy down or springing cornfield for- 
get the torments to which stupid, sense- 
less man had condemned him! It is a 
threadbare theme —the sorrows of a 
caged bird, yet perhaps no one has ever 
thoroughly realized what suffering is in- 
volved in being able to fly and being for- 
bidden to do.so. All children and most 
grown persons have, in different ways, a 
kindly feeling for birds; would that they 
would show it in less ogreish fashion, and 
spend pains on developing rather than 
warping and destroying, their special tac- 
ulties ! HERBERT MAXWELL. 


From The Quarterly Review. 
SHAKESPEARE’S GHOSTS, WITCHES, AND 
FAIRIES.* 


THERE are two ways,as Dr. Johnson 
has pointed out, and there is evena third, 
of reading Shakespeare. We may rise 
on the wing of our awakened imagination, 
and enjoy the glorious view which the 
poet has opened before us, without caring 
to make out all those details of the pros- 
pect which are obscure and unintelligible 
tous. Or we may prefer to examine and 
acquaint ourselves with all those details, 
one by one, till in the end they form them- 
selves into a great whole, perhaps not less 
splendid than the other. Or, lastly, we 
may combine the two methods, and so still 
more perfectly see and comprehend the 
picture, when we make out and recognize 
all the details, and yet see them from 
that distance which is necessary in order 
that we may see them in their true per- 
spective of form and color and distinct- 
ness, and in their proper relations to each 
other and to the whole. We shall not 
disdain the minute learning of a Stevens 
or a Malone, nor fancy that we are thereby 
less, instead of more, able to follow Cole- 
ridge when he looks on what Shakespeare 
has written from the region of his tran- 
scendental philosophy. And here we are 
bound to mention the great Variorum 


* 1. Mr. William Shakespeare's Comedies, His- 
tories, and Tragedies, published according to the 
True Original Copies. London: Printed by Isaac 
Laggard and Edward Blount, 1623. 

2 Notes and Lectures upon Shakespeare, etc., of 
S. T. Coleridge. London, 1849. 

3. Shakespeare's Hamlet, a methodical Analysis 
of the Play. By Edward Strachey. Privately printed, 
1848. 
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Shakespeare of Mr. Furness, now in 
course of publication. It gives us the sub- 
stance of the old Variorum edition of 1821, 
adding to this all the like verbal criticisms 
of the following fifty or sixty years; a 
critically coZated text, of which the Cam- 
bridge Shakespeare was the only previous 
instance; and a very large seiection from 
what Mr. Furness calls the esthetic criti- 
cisms of all dates and countries. But en- 
cyclopedic as this work is, we hope to put 
before our readers something which they 
will not find there on the special subject 
which we have taken in hand — what 
Shakespeare tells us about ghosts, 
witches, and fairies. 

What Shakespeare tells us; for we shall 
hardly be able to take a step without 
being confronted with those never-to-be- 
silenced critics, Common Sense and Dry- 
asdust. They will at once ask us: “ Do 
you believe, or wish us to believe, that 
Shakespeare meant all that?” We might 
reply to those critics that Shakespeare did 
mean a great deal more than they may be 
able to discover in his words. But we 
would rather assert that we have Shake- 
speare’s own authority for maintaining 
that he said more than he meant. And it 
is our business to look for the meaning, 
for all the meanings, which his words con- 
tain, and not merely what we may suppose 
him to have consciously intended. Sothe 
judge discovers and declares the law, not 
by trying to find out what the legislators 
meant, but what is the meaning of the 
words in which they have embodied the 
statute. Men call the poet “inspired ;” 
they speak of the “ vision and the faculty 
divine ” with which he is gifted; they be- 
lieve that under the power of this inspi- 
ration and in the exercise of this insight 
the poet rises above himself and is greater 
than he knows, and that then his words 
contain a meaning and a truth beyond 
what he is, or can be, distinctly conscious 
of while in the act of utterance. How this 
can be—how the finite can thus be 
linked with the infinite—we may not be 
able to explain, but must we—nay, can 
we —therefore deny the fact? If some 
Hebrew or Greek poet of two or even 
three thousand years ago has left us 
words which at once rouse and express 
our deepest thoughts and feelings, it must 
be because we have found a life and a 
meaning in those words which are really 
there, and are no inventions of ours, 
whether he who originally uttered them 
could, or could not, have said that this 
was what he meant. We might indeed 
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one but ourselves had made it; but when 
we find that in every country and in every 
age to which those words have come, they 
have been welcomed by men and women 
for conveying to them essentially the same 
meaning as to us, we may and must be- 
lieve that the meaning is in the words, and 
not in our fancy. Or take the host of 
criticisms on the play of “* Hamlet.” This 
is the test to which we may fairly bring 
every criticism of the play, and with which 
we may answer the question whether this 
is the meaning of what Shakespeare has 
written. Does it accord in the main with 
what we and the other men have hitherto 
known of that Hamlet who has been more 
or less familiar to us these many years? 
If it tells us of anew and strange Ham- 
let whom neither we nor our fathers have 
known, we may well decline tolisten; but 
if it helps us to understand the old damlet 
better, to see a method and a consistency 
in parts of his conduct which were previ- 
ously obscure to us, and to give a reason 
to ourselves for our faith that here, as 
always, Shakespeare is true to nature, 
and has employed his art in depicting the 
real, though perhaps the subtlest and 
most intricate, workings of the human 
soul; ifandinas far as the criticism stands 
this test, we may fairiy consider that in the 
main it is not fanciful but sound. We say 
in the main, because something of form 
and color will always be due to the indi- 
vidual mind and point of view of the critic. 
And it is a common experience of him 
who has really studied this or any other 
work of art for himself, to find that an- 
other man’s criticism thereon may com- 
mend itself to his judgment in the main, 
and help him to understand the subject 
better than he did before, and yet not be 
put in the precise way in which he would 
have put it himself, or would put it still. 
Our interest in this play of “ Hamlet” 
is just in proportion to our feeling — con- 
scious or unconscious — that its ideal has 
a counterpart in nature and in life, and 
that its personages and incidents are thus 
real, though presented to us in a poetic 
form. The profounder the insight and the 
more perfect the art of the poet, the more 
capable is his work of an analysis which 
treats itas a reality; and if the result of 
the analysis is such a coherent and such 
an instructive view of life as proves its 
own worth, though it could never have 
been imagined by ourselves or any other 
critics, then we may safely believe that we 
and they have only found it in Shake- 
speare’s words because it was really there. 
And this we have reason to believe was 
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Shakespeare’s own view of the poet’s 
inspiration. For though we can never 
assert dogmatically that any character is 
expressing Shakespeare’s own opinion as 
well as speaking what is dramatically 
true for that character, it seems probable 
that Theseus, in “ Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,” does, in his description of the 
poet, utter something of Shakespeare’s 
own thoughts. We must make allowance 
for the one-sided common sense of the sol- 
dier-duke of Athens, and need not suppose 
that Shakespeare would have agreed with 
him as to the near likeness of the poet to 
the madman; yet if we may believe that 
Shakespeare himself held that the imag- 
ination of the poet as well as of the mad- 
man and the lover was “more than cool 
reason ever comprehends,” this language 
recognizes an inspiration and intuition, 
and not merely a deliberate intellectual 
process of building rather than creating. 
And a comparison of what Shakespeare 
says here of the likeness of the lover to 
the poet, with his description of love in 
“‘ Love’s Labor’s Lost,” points to the same 
conclusion. He then contrasts the “ uni- 
versal plodding’ of study and learning 
with the nature and action of love, which 


Courses as swift as thought in every power, 
And gives to every power a double power, 
Above their functions and their offices. 


Such is the “ passion ” of love, which we 
so name because the whole soul submits 
to and is mastered by it, instead of itself 
ruling and directing it, as it does all the 
faculties of the intellect. And as Shake- 
speare characterizes as “ passionate ” the 
love which he compares with the inspira- 
tion of the poet, so Milton employs “ pas- 
sionate” as one of the three words — 
“simple, sensuous, and passionate ” *— 
in which he sums up the characteristics of 
poetry in a definition perfect in its kind. 

Shakespeare, then, like every other true 
poet, was raised by his poetic inspiration 
above himself, and was greater than he 
knew. His plots and characters were the 
creations of his vision and faculty divine, 
and not (as some critics have maintained) 
the result of any merely analytical proc- 
esses and arrangements. And this is the 
nobler as well as the truer estimate of 
Shakespeare’s work. ‘* God and the poet 
alone create,” says Tasso. Yet we must 
take heed not to sacrifice one truth in 
order to maintain another; nor, while we 
compare the poet’s power to the creative 
forces at work in nature, must we forget 


* Of Education, to Master Samuel Hartlib. 
LIVING AGE. VOL. LXXIII. 3761 
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that art of the poet which is more and 
more developed by culture. Shakespeare 
did not merely “ warble his native wood- 
notes wild,” but excelled all other poets in 
his self-cuiture no less than in his properly 
creative powers. So said De Quincey ;* 
and still more precisely to our purpose are 
the words of Ben Jonson : — 


Yet must I not give Nature all: Thy Art, 

My gentle Shakespeare, must enjoy a part. 

For though the Poet’s matter Nature be, 

His Art doth give the fashion. And, that he, 

Who casts to write a living line, must sweat 

(Such = thine are), and strike the second 

eat 

Upon the Muses’ anvil: turn the same, 

(And himself with it) that he thinks to frame; 

Or, for the laurel, he may gain a scorn, 

For a good Poet’s made, as well as born. 

And .~ wert thou. Look how the father’s 
ace 

Lives in his issue; even so the race 

Of Shakespeare’s mind, and manners, brightly 
shines 

In his well-torned and true-filed lines: 

In each of which he seems to shake a lance, 

As brandish’t at the eyes of ignorance.t 


The poet is no photographer or short- 
hand writer, to give us mere scenes and 
speeches as they actually occurred. He 
sees into the life of things, and then so 
handles those things as to make them rep- 
resent the life better than they —the ma- 
terials supplied by nature—can do. So 
the painter, while he takes some actual 
landscape or figure as the groundwork of 
his picture, apprehends and lays hold of 
what he names the motive of his picture, 
and arranges, leaves out, puts in, idealizes, 
and so converts a ‘scene in nature toa 
work of art. So the lapidary takes what 
seems to the bystander little more than a 
dull and shapeless pebble, and by his art 
brings out the color, the lustre, and the 
proper crystal facets of the diamond, the 
emerald, or the ruby —splendors which 
were really there from the first, but which 
nature could not reveal without the aid of 
art. And so the chemist brings to light 
the wonderful mysteries with which he 
deals, not by any mere examination of the 
substances which nature actually presents 
him with, but by experiments in which he 
combines, resolves, and analyzes gases, 
metals, and alkaloids, which lie hidden 
under other existing combinations of na- 
ture, but which can be brought to light, so 
that their properties may be known and 
appreciated, by art alone. And thus 


* On the Knocking at the Gate, in Macbeth, in De 





Quincey’s Miscellaneous Essays. 
t Verses prefixed to the First Folio. 
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Shakespeare takes some chronicle — his- 
torical or legendary —of Holinshed or 
Saxo-Grammaticus ; some story of a clas- 
sical or a romantic author, a Plutarch or 
an Italian novelist; sees into and lays 
hold of the motive, the idea, the human 
life which rises before him in vision, and 
which he then, by his art, embodies in 
the scenes and persons of a play. And 
so he shows us men and women who are 
in one sense more real and more actual 
than the flesh and blood men and women 
among whom we live, because in these 
creations of the poet we can see and study 
those springs and workings of human life 
which in nature are for the most part hid- 
den from our eyes. The poet creates the 
place, and the men and women in it; and 
he then so lives in each of them his or 
her proper life that each says and does 
what actual men and women would have 
done in like cases. And thus the poet 
unveils, discovers, for us ordinary men, 
truths which we could not discover for 
ourselves, and puts these in forms which 
we can apprehend when so shown to us, 
and which are so beautiful that we are 
attracted by their beauty before we appre- 
ciate their truth and goodness. For 
though no poetry deserves the name if it 
be not true and good, its primary purpose 
is, and ought to be, to give pleasure; and 
in giving pleasure to awaken in us the 
germs of truth and goodness. 

When the painter Wilkie was in Spain, 
and visiting the Escurial, an old monk, of 
the Order of St. Jerome, came up to him, 
pointed to the figures of Titian’s “ Last 
Supper,” and said: “ When I think of all 
the changes that have passed over this 
house, and of its brethren dispersed and 
dead, it often seems to me as if those 
were the real men, and we the shadows.” * 


* Wordsworth, in his ** Lines suggested by a Por- 
trait’? published in 1835, and in one of his notes dic- 
tated to Miss Fenwick, tells the story as he learnt it 
from Wilkie; Southey repeats it in **The Doctor”’ 
(iii. 235); and Lord Mahon relates (History of En- 
gland, vi. 498) its occurrence when he was in Spain 
with Wilkie in 1827. Mr. Rogers, on the other hand, 
in a note in the third edition of his ** Italy,’? published 
in 1838, told how a monk in a Dominican convent at 
Padua had said the very same words to him, when 
showing him a ** Last Supper”’ in the Refectory there. 
And to this note (as if in justification of the coinci- 
dence) a second note was added in later editions, and 
made a second paragraph, in which Mr. Rogers ob- 
serves, that ‘*the celebrated fresco of Leonardo da 
Vinci in the monastery of Santa Maria delle Grazie at 
Milan must again and again have suggested the same 
reflection.”” Upon this Wordsworth observes, in the 
note referred to above, that it is not easy to explain how 
his friend Mr. Rogers shou!d have been led to give the 
same words as having been spoken to himself. And 
there is a touch of irony in the fact that the volume 
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And if we reflect on our own thoughts and 
feelings in reading Shakespeare, we may 
find a like impression made upon us in the 
contemplation of his undying men and 
women. They remain, generation after 
generation, while we pass away. Our 
fathers and our fathers’ fathers for three 
hundred years have known Hamlet, and 
Othello, and Jacques, and Falstatf; Mi- 
randa, and Ophelia, and Beatrice, and 
Portia, and Desdemona, as well as we 
know them still, and with as much rec- 
ognition of their flesh and blood reality — 
what we call their truth to nature. And 
how real, how living, these creations of 
Shakespeare are to us! how dim and un- 
substantial have become all the men and 
women who lived in our houses and walked 
through our streets in the generations 
before that which we have seen with our 
own eyes! 

We have endeavored to distinguish, 
but we can never separate, the poet’s gen- 
ius from his art; for though genius uses 
tools to work with, they are tools which 
itself has made for such use ; and though 
we all see the careless prodigality with 
which Shakespeare lavishes his intellec- 
tual wealth upon us—a careless prodi- 
gality which made Ben Jonson answer to 
the players who mentioned it as an honor 
to Shakespeare that he had never blotted 
out a line, ** Would he had blotted a thou- 
sand” *—-yet the more we look into 
Shakespeare’s art, the more consummate 
do we, as did Ben Jonson, find it to be. 
Goethe made this distinction when he 
said to Eckermann, “Shakespeare gives 
us apples of gold in baskets of silver; we, 
with skill and painstaking, may make the 
baskets, but we have only potatoes to put 
into them.” But he provided potatoes as 
well as a basket of his own for “ Romeo 


24, 1888, shows by an elaborate array of facts, that 
there is the gravest doubt whether any Dominican con- 
vent, or any such picture as Mr. Rogers describes, could 
have been found byhim at Padua. And we believe the 
explanation is to be found in the well-known habit of 
the tellers of good stories, who give them point by re- 
lating them as having happened to themselves. Mr. 
Rogers is likely enough tohave heard the story from 
Wilkie himself, or from Lord Mahon; or it may have 
been told in that letter about the picture in question 
from Wilkie to Sir Thomas Lawrence, which the latter 
read to Mr. Rogers (see Cunningham’s Life of Wilkie, 
ii 485, 492). The whole subject has been discussed in 
Notes and Queries for November 24, 1888, March 23 
and April 27, 18%9. Mr. Rogers follows in his poem, 
and quotes in the note before that under discussion, 
Vasari’s contrast between’ the dead Raphael and his 
picture of the Transfiguration— ‘il corpo morto e 
queila viva”? —which Miss Busk says is reproduced 
from an earlier writer. 

* Timber, or Discoveries made upon Men and mat- 
ter, by Ben Jonson, page 699 of ‘* The Works of Ben 
Jonson,”? Mpcxcit. 





containing Wordsworth’s poem is dedicated to Samuel 
Rogers. But Miss Busk, in Votes and Queries, Nov. 
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and Juliet,” when ke “adapted ” that play 
for the Weimar stage, as Ducis adapted 
“ Hamlet,” “ Macbeth,” and * Othello,” 
for that of Paris. Not that we English 
can throw a stone at either such German 
or such French treatment of Shake- 
speare ; for we have not only had our Dry- 
den’s new version of the “ Tempest,” but 
a host of smaller geniuses, not wholly ex- 
tinct even now, who thus show that their 
intellect is as much below that of a Cole- 
ridge or a De Quincey as is their spirit of 
reverence. Let aman approach the study 
of Shakespeare in the spirit in which 
Spenser addresses Chaucer : — 


By infusion sweete 
Of thine own spirit which doth in me survive, 
I follow here the footing of thy feete, 
That with thy meaning so I may the rather 
meete ; 


let a man thus study Shakespeare, and he 
will find that, however comprehensive or 
however microscopic that study may be, 
he will discover everywhere new signs and 
proofs of the poet’s consummate art, no 
less than of his genius. He will find the 
minutest tissue or cell of the smallest leaf 
or roughest bark as instinct with organic 
life as is the great oak itself. To show 
this in detail, we should have to take 
some play scene by scene and speech by 
speech, and so fill a volume rather than an 
article. What our space permits we go 
on to say. 

It is a commonplace to speak of the art 
with which Shakespeare brings the months 
or years from the chronicle or story from 
which he takes the materials of his play 
into the compass of a three hours’ action, 
and that with a unity no less perfect than 
that of the Greek drama. Butan art within 
this art has been discovered. Attention 
was called to this, Mr. Furness tells us, 
about the same time by Mr. Halpin as to 
the “ Merchant of Venice,” and by Wilson 
(Christopher North) as to “ Macbeth ” 
and “Othello,” and Mr. Furness has 
shown it in“ Hamlet” also. They point 
out that in these plays Shakespeare has 
two times, which Halpin calls “the pro- 
tractive and the accelerating,” and Wilson 
“the two clocks.” So that while the ac- 
tion proceeds with the quickness which 
the requirements of a stage representation 
demand, there isa perpetual undercurrent 
or suggestion of that longer time which 
would be needed in real life for the due de- 
velopment of the characters in the action. 
The details and proofs of this curious dis- 
covery are too long to be given here, but 
the reader will find an interesting account 
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of it in the work of Mr. Furness.* Again, 
take two out of endless instances of what 
Coleridge calls Shakespeare’s art é# min- 
imis, the first of which he himself points 
out. In the play of “ King John,” Lady 
Faulconbridge comes in with her serving- 
man, James Gurney; and her imperious 
son, wishing to speak privately to his 
mother, says, “James Gurney, wilt thou 
give us leave awhile?” To which James 
Gurney replies, “ Good leave, good Philip,” 
and so goes out not to be seen again, 
while the haughty young Faulconbridge 
says, “ Philip! sparrow; ” alluding to the 
old song, and implying that he does not 
approve of such familiarity. Now this is 
a distinct picture which we have of the 
worthy, trusted, serving-man in personal 
attendance on the lady of the house—a 
serving-man who is at once familiar and 
humble, who treats the young lord with 
the familiarity natural to an old trusted 
servant, and yet has not the least disposi- 
tion to intrude, but takes the curt request 
that he will retire with an imperturbable 
good humor, implied in the repetition of 
the word “good ” —‘ Good leave, good 
Philip.” Our other instance is that of 
the chief grave-digger in the churchyard 
scene in * Hamlet.” He isa shrewd fel- 
low, though a clown, with a traditional set 
of jests and songs treasured up in his 
memory, and produced with more or less 
aptness, yet with the disregard to logic or 
even sense proper tothe peasant. Shake- 
speare could as easily have put into the 
clown’s mouth the correct words of Lord 
Vaux’s ballad, as the mixture of correct 
words and mere nonsense which the clown 
actually sings. But how much truer to 
nature is this eking out of sense with non- 
sense by the singer whose memory of the 
words is at best little more than a memory 
of the tune and sounds, And we may 
also notice here the little touch of nature 
in the man beginning to sing when his 
fellow grave-digger is gone away for a 
stoup of liquor, and he must cheer his 
work with the pickaxe and the shovel by 
the natural substitute for the talk he had 
been previously carrying on. 


And now let us pass from these general 
considerations, which we trust that our 
readers will find to be not irrelevant to the 
special questions which we have taken in 
hand. And first as to the ghosts of 
Shakespeare. 


* A New Variorum Edition of Shakespeare, edited 
by Horace Howard Furness, vol. iii. (Hamlet, vol. i.), 
Ppp. 14-18. 
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We cannot doubt that Shakespeare, like 
his contemporaries, believed in ghosts, 
while we do not. How then can we, say 
that he is true to nature, when he makes 
Hamlet or Brutus or Macbeth see ghosts, 
talk with them, and thereby in all respects 
believe in them? Sceptical arguments 
against the reality of ghosts were not un- 
known to Shakespeare’s contemporaries. 
He must have read them himself in Plu- 
tarch’s “ Brutus ;” but we cannot suppose 
that those arguments had more effect on 
him than on Brutus himself. And we 
cannot escape from the difficulty by saying 
that the superstition being natural to the 
poet and the men of his time, it was natu- 
ral that he should make the personages of 
his plays subject to it. For the ground- 
work of all our study of Shakespeare as- 
sumes that he was not merely of an age, 
but for all time. What we do say is, that 
the men of Shakespeare’s age believed in 
ghosts because they had seen them; and 
we, for the same reason, disbelieve in 
them. We have, like Coleridge, seen too 
many. Plenty of ghosts have been, and 
still are, seen; but the sight has been 
verified by investigators with habits of 
mind derived from the practice of the 
Baconian method of examining facts. 
Ghosts have been verified; and, like 
many other phenomena once so mysteri- 
ous as to be supposed to be of supernatural 
or preternatural origin, they have been 
found to have their place under known 
laws of nature. They have been ascer- 
tained to be, in metaphysical phrase, sub- 
jectively, but not objectively, real. They 
come not under the laws of the bodily eyes 
and of optics, but under those of the im- 
agination; and it is imagination which 
can and does give the brain most of the 
impressions of bodily sight and sound 
when a ghost is seen. We say most of 
these, because among the distinctions be- 
tween a real anda sham —that is a pre- 
tended, dressed-up — ghost is this, that 
the real ghost does not strike such terror 
as does the sham, nor does it tell his 
hearer what he did not know before. It 
is true that in many well-authenticated 
ghost stories of our own time even, there 
is an element of unexplained coincidence, 
which still seems to give them a super- 
natural appearance; but these, too, the 
friends of ** Psychical Research” believe 
that they shall one day bring under ordi- 
nary natural law. And for this we may 
be content to wait. 

The true distinction, then, is not that 
our fathers saw ghosts and we do not, but 
that they saw and believed, and we see and 
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do not believe, that the apparition has come 
from another world. We have convinced 
ourselves by sufficient evidence that they 
come only from the regions of our own 
imagination, and that there is some ab- 
normal, unheal:hy, or over-excited condi- 
tion either of the mind or the body, in the 
man or woman who sees a ghost. Many 
of our readers may recall instances of such 
verified ghosts from their own experience 
or that of their acquaintances — appari- 
tions recognized as illusions, yet having 
all the features of objective, matter-of-fact 
reality. Orsuch instances may be found 
in the treatises of Dr. Hibbert, Sir Walter 
Scott, Sir David Brewster, and the reports 
of the Society for Psychical Research. 
One of the most interesting of these is 
the account of her ghost-seeing which 
Mrs. A. herself gave to Sir David Brew- 
ster, she having retained coolness of 
mind to face and test ghosts which had 
every appearance of reality, but which 
she did not believe in. Our conclusion 
is, then, that in certain states of mind 
men do see ghosts, as our fathers did; 
though we know, what they did not, that 
these are not visitants from another 
world, but projections of our own imagi- 
nations, transferred to the brain and (as 
Sir David Brewster seems to think) to the 
retina, just as if they had been actually 
in the room before us. And this being 
so, Shakespeare is true to nature in 
his ghosts, if those of- his characters who 
see ghosts might have seen them in actual 
life; and if the ghosts so seen act and 
speak as such ghosts would have done, 
with only the same difference betwcen 
them and the ghosts of actual life as cor- 
responds with the difference between art 
and nature which we find throughout 
Shakespeare’s plays. His ghosts, and the 
effects they produce on those who see 
them, are natural, while transmuted from 
the actual to the ideal, by that art of the 
poet of which we have already said so 
much. 

Of Banquo’s ghost we will speak pres- 
ently. In support of our contention that 
Brutus would have seen a ghost, and that 
the ghost of Caesar, we may quote the 
words of Sir Walter Scott, who, be it ob- 
served, is speaking of the Brutus of his- 
tory, and not the Brutus of Shakespeare. 
He says: — 


The anticipation of a dubious battle, with 
all the doubt and uncertainty of its event, and 
the conviction that it must involve his own 
fate and that of his country, was powerful 





enough to conjure up to the anxious eye of 
Brutus the spectre of his murdered friend 
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Cesar, respecting whose death he perhaps 
thought himself less justified than at the Ides 
of March, since, instead of having achieved 
the freedom of Rome, the event had only been 
the renewal of civil wars, and the issue might 
appear most likely to conclude in the total 
subjection of liberty. . . . Brutus’s own in- 
tentions, and his knowledge of the military 
art, had probably long since assured him that 
the decision of the civil war must take place 
at or near Philippi; and, allowing that his 
own imagination supplied that part of his 
dialogue with the spectre, there is nothing else 
that might not be fashioned in a vivid dream 
or a waking reverie.* 


Scott, indeed (probably writing from 
memory), rather assumes with Shake- 
speare than finds in Plutarch that the 
ghost was that of Cesar; or he may have 
thought this to be implied by Plutarch’s 
words in his “Julius Cesar’ —as Ma- 
lone suggests in his note to act iv. sc. 3 
of the play. But this does not affect his 
argument; and if that be true—and who 
will doubt it ?— of the Brutus of Plutarch, 
it must be granted that it is no less true of 
the Brutus of Shakespeare. 

The Ghost of Hamlet’s father, in itself 
and in its relation to Hamlet, still more 
fully supports and proves the truth of our 
hypothesis, if we will give the subject that 
careful examination which it demands and 
deserves. If we follow Goethe’s method of 
criticism of this play, by bringing together 
all the incidents, allusions, and inferences 
scattered throughout the play, we shall 
find that they are sufficient to enable us 
to form a very clear and consistent esti- 
mate of Hamlet’s character. Then we 
see that he was just the person to have 
seen his father’s ghost, and to have heard 
from that ghost all that he did hear; 
namely, to have seen him“ in his mind’s 
eye,” and to have heard from him all that 
“his prophetic soul” had already told 
him. This method of treating the subject 
has been adopted in the essay on Hamlet 
which we have quoted at the head of this 
article ; and’we have followed the writer’s 
analysis, and for the most part in his own 
words. He points out that in the scene 
in which Hamlet first meets Horatio, the 
former, who is in one of his most melan- 
choly and depressed moods, shows how 
prepared he is for the apparition, when 
he says: “ My father, methinks I see my 
father... . In my mind’s eye, Horatio.” 
He was prepared to see his father’s spirit, 
for he already saw him in the brooding 
abstraction of his own mind. When 


* Letters on Demonology and Witchcraft, by Sir 
Walter Scott, Letter I. 
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Hamlet returned to Denmark from Wit- 
tenberg on the sudden death of his father, 
he must have heard that his father was 
found dead in his garden, with all the ap- 
pearances of having been poisoned, and 
that his uncle had either been the person 
to find him, or the last one seen near the 
place, and that he had actively spread the 
“ forged process ” that the king had been 
stung to death by aserpent. Hamlet had 
found that brother already elected to the 
throne instead of himself, who had always 
been looked upon as the presumptive heir, 
had found him married to his mother, and 
been received by him with evidently most 
unnaturally affected protestations and ca 
resses which could not conceal from the 
young prince’s keen eye the hatred of 
guilty fear which lurked beneath. The 
Ghost merely re-informs him of some of 
these circumstances, and adds as a fact 
that which Hamlet’s exclamation, “ O my 
prophetic soul, my uncle,” shows that he 
had already arrived at as an inference 
from the other facts.. And not only does 
the Ghost tell Hamlet nothing that he was 
not, just at the moment of its communica- 
tion, beginning to conclude by force of his 
own reasonings, but Hamlet does not trust 
to the evidence of the Ghost except just 
in.the same degree as he does to those 
conclusions of his reason; and the one, 
like the other, he requires to be confirmed 
(as he does get them confirmed by the 
scheme of the play) before he decides on 
avenging his father’s death, as the Ghost 
enjoins him to do. 

When the sun is setting behind the 
Brocken mountains, and high mists are 
rising in the east, the traveller may still 
see that fearful phenomenon, the spectre 
of the Brocken — fearful even to him who 
knows it to be only his own shadow pro- 
jected under a rare combination of cir- 
cumstances, and tenfold fearful to the 
simple peasant to whom it is a gigantic 
spectre. And so we shall rightly under- 
stand the Ghost as the’ embodying’ of 
Hamlet’s dreary thoughts into an image 
which is projected upon the dark mists 
which have risen before the hopes of his 
life, while the sun of the past is about to 
sink below the horizon ; and which seems 
to him a visible spectre, presenting itself 
to the senses as well as to the mind. 

But if this be the theory and the philos- 
ophy of ghost-seeing, we must not the less 
remember that in order to understand and 
sympathize with Hamlet in the thoughts 
and feelings which the apparition excites 
in him, we must look at it from his point 
of view, and heartily believe in it too. 
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And this will explain the dramatic fitness 
of the appearance of the Ghost to Horatio 
and the soldiers, though they have no 
such imaginations within them as could 
properly raise such a spirit. That they 
see the Ghost, and with so many details 
of fearful reality, is a part of the dramatic 
machinery — the art — which is necessary 
to enable us to see it with Hamlet’s eyes, 
and to sympathize adequately with him 
in the belief in its visible presence. Just 
in a like way Hamlet speaks soliloquies, 
in order that we may know the thoughts 
which are passing within him, though 
these would have come and gone without 
his moving his lips, if he had been an 
actual man, and there had been no poet’s 
art intervening to reveal to us the secrets 
of his bosom. And that this is the right 
explanation we may farther infer from the 
entire silence of the Ghost to all but 
Hamlet, as well as from his not being 
visible to the queen on a subsequent 
occasion. If this be not the end of the 
Ghost’s appearance to Horatio and the 
soldiers, what is? For it might just as 
well have appeared at first to Hamlet 
himself, as far as its share in the action 
of the drama is concerned. To Hamlet 
himself the Ghost is unreal enough in his 
more reflecting moods. He alludes to the 
vision as a “bad dream;” he suspects 
that it may be a temptation of the devil, 
taking advantage of his weakness and 
melancholy ; he contemplates and speaks 
of death as the entrance to 


The undiscovered country, from whose bourn 
No traveller returns; 


he subsequently says to himself of his 

father’s state: — 

How his audit stands, who knows, save 
heaven : 

But in our circumstance and course of thought, 

’Tis heavy with him ; 


so that he does not recognize the Ghost’s 
statements on this point as matter-of-fact 
information, but only as his own course of 
thought upon the subject. And in all his 
many profound and varied speculations 
upon man, and man’s relations to God and 
to the world, as illustrated by his own 
melancholy lot, there is not a trace of his 
reason being either disturbed or inter- 
ested by the questions which such a 
vision must have suggested to him, had 
that vision been real to his reason. Yet 
to his senses, to his mind inits immediate 
relation to his senses, it is real enough, 
and drives him to the verge of madness 
—or rather meets him on that verge, 
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when his own morbid thoughts and feel- 
ings, first mastering his reason have led 
him thither. The mind of the man who 
has: seen a ghost—that is, who has 
brooded over his own thoughts and feel- 
ings till they come back upon him in 
spectral reality — is in a hazardous state. 
It totters and reels, it sways from side to 
side like a tree in a storm, and, each time 
that it overpasses the line of senggene 3 
equipoise, there is danger that the still 
remaining inherent elasticity and conserv- 
ative force may be insufficient to recover 
it. Such is Hamlet’s state immediately 
after he has seen his father’s ghost. His 
head is, as he says, distracted; his words 
are “ wild and hurling ;” he tries to relieve 
his overstrained mind by passing from 
the terrific to the ludicrous; taking out 
his note-book to make a memorandum that 
“a man may smile, and smile, and be a 
villain, at least in Denmark; ” answering 
his friend's with a falconer’s hillo; and 
interrupting the solemnity of swearing 
secrecy with jokes at “the fellow in the 
cellarage,” and, “ the old mole that works i’ 
the ground so fast.” On which Coleridge 
remarks: “A sort of cunning bravado 
. . » he plays that subtle trick of pretend- 
ing to act only, when he is very near really 
being what he acts.” 

This seems to have been the reading 
of Ducis, who adapted “ Hamlet” for the 
French stage ; of Talma, the great French 
tragedian who acted the part; and of Ma- 
dame de Staél, who describes the acting. 
The ghost is not visible ; Hamlet is heard 
behind the scenes crying out: — 


Fuis, spectre épouvantable, 
Port au fond du tombeau ton aspect redou- 
table ; 


he enters precipitately, and as if pursued 
by a phantom, exclaiming : — 


E quoi! Vous nele voyez pas? 


and he then repeats what the ghost had 
said to him. And Madame de Staél thus 
describes Talma’s acting :— 


In the French play the spectators do not 
see the ghost of Hamlet’s father. The appa- 
rition shows itself wholly in the expression of 
Talma’s face; and certainly it is not thus less 
fearful. When, in the midst of a calm and 
melancholy conversation, he all at once sees 
the spectre, we follow all its movements in 
the eyes which look upon it, and it is impos- 
sible to doubt the presence of the phantom 
when such a look bears witness to it.* 


The devilish superstition under which 


* De I’ Allemagne, Deuxiéme Partie, chap. 27. 
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hundreds of miserable old women were 
tortured and burnt alive, and to which 
even such men as Sir Matthew Hale, Sir 
Thomas Browne, and the pious fathers 
and governors of New England, gave 
themselves, and which raged through the 
seventeenth century, took that, its worst, 
shape from the treatise and the statute of 
James I., and the Puritan doctrine that 
the Jewish code which declared: ‘*Thou 
shalt not suffer a witch to live,” was a 
part of the law of the land. Till then, the 
belief in witchcraft was, no doubt, univer- 
sal, but men looked on it much as they 
did on countless unexplained powers of 
nature which were regarded with childish 
awe, rather than as something of special 
wickedness. Wizards and witches were 
punished either as heretics, or for design- 
ing or inflicting criminal injuries on man 
or beasts as they were for any other 
crime. “There is no reason for doubting 
that Shakespeare, like other people in his 
own day, held the ordinary beliefs on this 
subject, as on that of ghosts. In the 
plays of Henry VI. he shows this witch- 
craft in its vulgar forms; in that of Mac- 
beth he connects it with the old Northern 
legends of those primeval powers of na- 
ture, the norns, or fates of Scandinavian 
mythology, and shows it in its twofold 
aspect. There is a controversy, which 
must remain unsettled as there is no suf- 
ficient evidence either way, whether 
Shakespeare ennobled the witches of Mid- 
dleton, or Middleton made vulgar the 
weird sisters of Shakespeare. What we 
do know is, that Shakespeare found the 
outline sketches of these beings, as well 
as those of Macbeth and Duncan, in the 
prosaic chronicle of Holinshed; and that 
he endowed them all with poetic life and 
substance. And we have to ask again, 
Are these creations true to nature, if we 
look at them with the eyes of Macbeth, as 
we tried to see the Ghost with Hamlet’s 
eyes? 

The play of “ Macbeth,” in which the 
poet takes us back into the legendary time 
of Scottish history, is eminently a drama, 
or action, in which man’s free will strives 
with his circumstances, his fate or destiny, 
for the mastery. In some dramas this 
conflict declares itself in the course of the 
action; in that of Macbeth it is declared 
at the beginning. In the opening scene, 
which strikes the key-note of the play, the 
poet represents to us, in the visible shape 
of the weird sisters, those mysterious 
and terrible powers of nature which prove 
wholly evil to the man who becomes their 
slave instead of their master. Like the 
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adversary of Job, who came from going to 
and fro in the earth, and from walking up 
and down in it, they come, posting over 
sea and land, through the thunder, wind, 
and rain, which seem their proper ele- 
ments, to meet with Macbeth. What 
their errand is with him they do not say; 
but we feel that it is for evil, and that like 
their counterparts, the norns of Northern 
legend, they hold his destiny, past, pres- 
ent, and to come. In the second scene 
Macbeth is described as the noble and 
worthy man he as yet seems to be; andin 
the next scene we see him contending 
with, yet more and more giving way to, 
the guilty dreams of his ambition, while 
the tempters who reflect back his own 
thoughts, are shown to the spectators, 
though not yet to him, as the vulgar 
witches of popular superstition, fit repre- 
sentatives of the degradation into which 
they will bring him, if he accepts their 
offers of worldly honors. 

Macbeth is a powerful chieftain and 
able soldier, high in the esteem and favor 
of Duncan, an amiable and gentle king, 
who depends much on Macbeth for put- 
ting down insurrection at home, and re- 
sisting foreign invasion. He has hitherto 
been loyal to the king who so loves and 
honors him; but his ambition outstrips 
his rightful honors; successive steps 
seem to be leading him to the throne; 
possibilities become hopes ; and he broods 
over these, questioning with himself and 
with his wife, who not only shares but 
spurs his ambition, whether he shall real- 
ize these hopes by murdering the king, or 
leave them to chance. He is not without 
scruples of conscience while thinking of 
the deed, nor incapable of remorse when 
it has been done; and he might have still 
hesitated, if the king’s announcement of 
his intention to declare his own son his 
successor had not seemed to compel a 
decision. Macbeth is a successful gen- 
eral; and it is said that such men have 
usually some superstitious belief in a 
more than ordinary destiny for themselves 
— possibly from some unconscious sense 
of the awful power with which they order 
the will of a host of men like themselves, 
and so perhaps decide the fate of nations. 
Macbeth, too, is a Scot, and belongs to 
the land where the belief in the second 
sight of the seer has always been spe- 
cially strong. Sir Walter Scott, in his 
** Demonology and Witchcraft,” does not 
allude specially to this second sight, while 
pronouncing all pretensions to preternat- 
ural knowledge to be delusions or impos- 
tures. Yet his Meg Merriles and Allan 
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M‘Aulay must have been drawn from l!ife ; 
and though their feeble predictions, like 
those of all other such seers, fail to sug- 
gest the possession of supernatural pow- 
ers, yet (as we have remarked in the case 
of ghosts) they suggest to the really im- 
partial sceptic the question whether such 
second sight may not have been in part a 
real effect of the operation of some hith- 
erto unknown laws of the human mind. 

It is not certain that Macbeth was so 
unacquainted with the treachery of Caw- 
dor, or of the consequent possibility that 
he might get that thaneship for himself, 
as his words to the witches and to Angus 
seem to imply. The king had received 
successive posts “ thick as hail” from the 
seat of war; and the sergeant told how 
Macbeth had defeated the rebels, killing 
their leader, Macdonald, with his own 
hand, and had then successfully met the 
onslaught of the king of Norway. Rosse 
follows and farther reports that Norway 
had been compelled to “crave composi- 
tion after his defeat,” and also that he had 
been assisted in his enterprise by that dis- 
loyal traitor the thane of Cawdor. And 
Angus, who does not appear till the next 
scene, would seem in the interval to have 
brought farther particulars as to Caw- 
dor’s treason, which was “ confessed and 
proved,” though whether he had secretly 
supported both the rebels and Norway, or 
only one of them, was still unknown to 
him. And Macbeth, fully occupied in the 
actual battles in which he was fighting, 
may have had no certain knowledge of 
these hidden doings of Cawdor, but yet a 
suspicion which he very naturally tries to 
get verified by affecting an ignorance 
which will call forth farther explanations. 
If he did know this, the promise of Caw- 
dor’s thaneship by the witches is the 
reflection of his own thoughts; if, with 
less probability, we take the suggestion 
as coming first from the witches, we have 
the poet’s dramatic recognition of that 
power of second sight in Scottish seers, 
and so of witches, of which we have just 
spoken. If we have carried our readers 
thus far with us, there will be no need for 
us to add more, as to the other predictions 
of the witches; as to their being seen by 
Banquo, as the ghost of Hamlet’s father 
was seen by Bernardo and Marcellus and 
Horatio; and as to the appearance to 
Macbeth of Banquo’s ghost. The actual 


existence of persons claiming to be witches 
and seers brings in another element be- 
sides those we have to consider in refer- 
ence to Shakespeare’s ghosts; but this 
only affects the form of our argument, 
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while the substance is the same. Let us 


now turn to the fairies. 


Chaucer, with his wonted humor, tells 
us in his “* Wife of Bath’s Tale,” how the 
fairies had vanished from England, driven 
out, and their places taken, by the holy 
friars, whom he is never tired of making 
fun of. Andif the Warwickshire peasant 
had told Shakespeare that they might still 
be seen, he would have said, with his own 
Romeo, “ Peace, peace, thou talk’st of 
nothing.” Yet he saw how to use such 
dreams as matters for his art, and how to 
employ them, so as to be true to nature, 
and at the same time “ give to this airy 
nothing a local habitation and a name.” 
This he has done in “A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,” of which play it has 
been truly said * that the name is the key 
to every scene and character. We have 
only to take the advice of Puck, and 
“think that we did but slumber here, 
while these visions did appear.” Let us 
think but this, and we shall find that here, 
as ever, Shakespeare’s was no “ irregular 
genius,” no “ unbridled imagination,” but 
that here, as always, that genius and imag- 
ination were working in accordance with 
the strict laws of reason, even when most 
they seem to “ wander at their own sweet 
will,” 

It is a dream —a midsummer night’s 
dream — which Shakespeare is showing 
us, and as a dream it must be studied and 
understood in all its parts. And the ex- 
uberance of poetical fancy in every scene, 
and the rhythmical and musical tone of 
the verse, which give it more of the char- 
acter of an opera than is found in any 
other of Shakespeare’s plays, are helps to 
lull us into the appropriate dreamy state 
required for perfect apprehension as well 
as enjoyment. The play then is “such 
stuff as dreams are made of.” Dreams 
are facts, phenomena of our actual human 
life, which, however hard to examine sci- 
entifically, are yet more or less capable of 
such handling and are then found to have 
their proper, natural, sequences and laws. 
And these facts, these phenomena, Shake- 
speare has apprehended and employed for 
the purposes of his art, with just the same 
faithfulness to nature as he does the graver 
facts of love, hate, or ambition. Only fol- 
low the clue he has put into our hands in 
his title, and then see whether it does not 
lead us “ over hill, over dale, through bush, 


* The original suggestion is Coleridge’s. Ithas been 
worked out in detail by the present writer, in a dialogue 





on this play in Fraser’ s Magazine for December, 1854 
which we here follow. 
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through briar,” to as satisfactory a conclu- 
sion as that to which Puck, after all his 
pranks, leads his followers. 

Let us exert the poet’s power, and place 
ourselves at Athens. Not, however, the 
Athens of Horace, or of Grote, but the 
Athens of the medieval romances —of 
Chaucer, and his “ Knight’s Tale.” The 
Athens which Shakespeare, following 
Chaucer, has here created for us, has 
cloisters in which the nun may be doomed 
by her father’s will to spend her life in 
“chanting faint hymns to our Lady 
Diana;” and woods where youth and 
“maidens do observance to a morn of 
May,” and where, while they wander 
among beds of primroses and cowslips, 
they are more likely to meet with Oberon 
or Robin Goodfellow than with Pan, 
Apollo, or Daphne. A comparison of the 
opening lines of this play and of the 
“Knight’s Tale ” will make the resem- 
blance very evident. Yet there is a con- 
trast as well as a resemblance. Chaucer’s 
story is all serious; he believes in its 
reality, and his personages are as grave 
and dignified as their classical prototypes. 
But Shakespeare’s belief in them is not 
much greater than our own. They are 
very good stuff to make a midsummer 
night’s dream out of; but neither the 
heroic names and royal language of The- 
seus and Hippolyta, nor the sternaess with 
which Theseus supports the severe au- 
thority of Hermia’s father, awake in us 
any tragic emotion. We feel throughout 
— through the woes of Helena as well as 
those of Bottom —that (to borrow a phrase 
from the latter) the whole is “a very good 
piece of work, and a merry,” be it never so 
“Jamentable and cruel.” 

Charles Lamb, though a devoted play- 
goer, said that no play was so unfit for the 
stage as this; and we have heard a man 
of taste and judgment who, after seeing it 
acted with all the accessories of modern 
ingenuity and theatrical magnificence, 
confirms Charles Lamb’s opinion, with a 
melancholy regret that the play could 
never again be to him what it had been; 
so destructive is the best representation 
to the poetic illusions which rise before 
the reader’s vision. How inevitable must 
the charm be broken when we see a great 
flesh-and-blood girl representing the fairy 
queen whose courtiers are “the cowslips 
tall,” and whose guards leave her for “the 
third part of a minute ” to “kill cankers in 
the musk-rose buds, or to“ war with rear- 
mice for their leathern wings,” or rob the 
humble bees and the butterflies of their 
several spoils. Any outward, material, 
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representation of these things must op- 
press us with a sense of intolerable sham; 
but to him who beholds them with the 
mind’s eye, not only do they all present 
themselves in an harmonious picture, 
but evea Bottom, with his ass-head, in the 
midst of the tiny sprites who “ hop in his 
walks, and gambol in his eyes,” excites 
no more disturbing sense of the monstrous 
and improbable than such an appearance 
would doin an actual dream; and every 
one has experienced that in a dream the 
most incongruous or impossible combina- 
tions cause us no surprise. We areaware 
that this is not the experience of all play- 
goers. We speak for ourselves, or those 
who think with us. If we are asked 
whether Shakespeare did not himself 
mean that this, like the rest of his plays, 
should be acted, we answer that the ab- 
sence, in his day, of all the modern acces- 
sories of scenery, dresses, and machinery, 
made the acting of those days much more 
like reading in the study than is now the 
case. Those accessories do not increase, 
but destroy the illusion, 

The opening scene introduces to us 
what we may call the waking personages 
of the play; for we must consider that 
while the whole is a dream, and dreamy, 
in relation to us, it has its waking and its 
sleeping parts as regards the dramatis 
persone themselves. Theseus, the prince 
and soldier; Hippolyta, the queen; and 
Egeus, with his doctrine of parental 
rights and filial duties, represent the sen- 
sible and practical in life—the people 
who sleep soundly, without dreaming 
when they go to bed. The lovers, too, 
though they presently sleep and dream, 
are here to be seen in their waking state. 
Let us look at them, taking for granted 
that they are real people, with ordinary 
feelings, habits, and motives. Demetrius 
is at present courting Hermia, and with 
the sanction of old Egeus, her father, who 
peremptorily requires her to marry him, 
or else be put to death, according to the 
law which the sovereign himself admits 
he can only so far modify as to substitute 
for death a lifelong seclusion in a nun- 
nery. Hermia refuses Demetrius, because 
she already loves, and is loved by, Lysan- 
der. Demetrius, on the other hand, was 
betrothed to Helena before he saw Her- 
mia; nor has he now a word to say in 
denial of the charge that, in this his re- 
cent abandonment of Helena, he had no 
other motive than that of base incon- 
stancy. 

Duke Theseus does not conceal his 
disapprobation of the fickleness of Deme- 
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trius and the paternal tyranny of Egeus, 
and takes them apart for “some private 
schooling” which he has for them both. 
We need not be surprised if this school- 
ing from the lips of their sovereign should 
presently have some effect on the mind 
of the young man at least; though we may 
expect that, if so, it will be gradual and 
indirect. For Duke Theseus is a consti- 
tutional ruler; and if he cannot persuade 
them to give up their legal rights, he will 
not “extenuate the law of Athens,” by an 
exercise of mere authority, even for a good 
object. 

Then Lysander, too, is an ordinary sort 
of youth, whose whole language and acts 
are in accordance with ordinary human 
nature. His love for Hermia is at first 
tender and respectful as well as ardent; 
but, like other youths, he has a specula- 
tive, generalizing turn of mind, shown in 
his language about “the course of true 
love,” or of youth “not ripe to reason.” 
Having this speculative turn of mind, he 
must have been tempted to ask himself 
sometimes whether he will be able to face 
the obstacles to his union with Hermia; 
whether reasons might not be adduced in 
favor of such conduct as that of his rival, 
whom, notwithstanding it, the world 
hardly thinks the less entitled to the char- 
acter of “a worthy gentleman;” and 
whether the tall and gentle Helena, whose 
wrongs have awakened in him the pity 
which is akin to love, might not after all 
suit him better than the little vixen Her- 
mia; and Hermia, too, be better off by 
marrying Demetrius than by persisting in 
a.disobedience to her father’s will which 
would end, not in the wished-for union 
with himself, but —in the warning words 
of Theseus : — 


For ay to be in shady cloister mew’d, 

To live a barren sister all your life, 

Chanting faint hymns to the cold, fruitless 
moon. 


Such thoughts as these, if they came to 
him in daylight, he might reject as base 
temptations to desert his allegiance; but 
in his dreams by night they might present 
themselves as reasonable grounds of ac- 
tion — grounds for the things which, in 
his dreams, he was actually saying and 
doing. 

So of Hermia. In the first scene she is 
full of hope and courage; but she, too, 
would feel the reaction presently, when 
the fatigue of her long walk and a night 
spent in the woods gave full scope for 
maidenly and filial remorse and fear of 
consequences, She is much too clever a 





girl, and too familiar with Helena, not to 
have already thought at times whether her 
poor friend’s fate may not be her own too; 
and whether the example of that faithless 
Demetrius may not prove contagious, and 
the vows of Lysander himself find a place 
among those 


that men have spoke, 
In number more than women ever broke. 


These very words, which in a gayer 
moment did but playfully express her con- 
fidence that her own lover was the excep- 
tion to the general rule, would, in the hour 
of depression, serve equally well to utter 
thoughts of real alarm or despondency. 
If Hermia should fall asleep and dream 
in such a mood, these thoughts would take 
the form of realities —-of events wherein 
she was herself an actress. 

Helena, again, if she should sleep, weary 
in mind ard body, would not she dream 
of the like matters, in the form in which 
they were present to her waking thoughts ? 
She is conscious that she is a lady, and 
must assert the rights of her sex, though 
she feels that she is a very timid girl. 
She is conscious that her betrothal to De- 
metrius gives her a right to avow her love 
for him, while her maidenly modesty 
checks her in the exercise of that right. 
She knows that “through Athens she is 
thought as fair” as Hermia, yet, if Deme- 
trius has ceased to think her so, may not 
the admiration of others be mere mockery ? 
She loves Hermia as her old schoolfellow 
and friend, but must feel some natural bit- 
terness and anger when she thinks of her 
asarival. Such are her waking thoughts 
and feelings; if she should dream, will 
she not dream that all are in a Jeague to 
mock her, the poor forsaken girl, whose 
love and persevering trust in the generos- 
ity at least of her faithless lover, ought 
never to have induced her to leave her 
home to wander in that wood ? 

These people then — real, ordinary peo- 
ple, with real, ordinary thoughts and pas- 
sions, though the thoughts and passions 
of the season of youth and youthful love 
— have lost their way and fallen asleep, 
in a wood near Athens, on a midsummer 
night. The time and place indeed (as we 
have already pointed out) belong to the 
golden age of romance, in which inter- 
course with fairyland was possible for 
poets and for lovers even in their waking, 
and much more in their sleeping hours. 
When we have acquainted ourselves with 
the Athens of Chaucer’s “ Knight’s Tale,” 
let us turn to the “ Flower and the Leaf” 
(which represents the thought and senti- 
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ment of Chaucer’s time, though it may 
not be from his pen), and go with that 
gentlewoman who 


rose three houres after twelve, 
About the springing of the gladsome day ; 
And on she put her gear and her array, 
And to a pleasant grove she gan to pass, 
Long ere the brighté sun uprisen was, 


and then we shall see how, in that day, 
one might get glimpses of the fairies on a 
summer night, and we shall have no diffi- 
culty in admitting that if we grant Shake- 
speare’s postulates of the time and place 
of his drama, they, too, have seen the 
fairies on that night. 

Those four lovers then, with their minds 
and hearts under those various impres- 
sions and influences, have gone, on that 
midsummer night — 


when Pheebe doth bebold 
Her silver visage in the watery glass, 
Decking with liquid pearl the bladed grass — 


into a wood associated in their minds 
with the “observance of the morn of 
May,” with other love meetings, and with 
sweet counsels, often held on primrose 
beds; a wood which has banks where their 
youthful imaginations would readily rec- 
ognize the tokens that “there sleeps Ti- 
tania some time of the night,” and that 
with her haunt Oberon, and Puck, and the 
whole fairy court, with all their traditional 
quarrels and sports among themselves, 
and their helpful or mischievous pranks, 
played upon any human lovers they might 
fall in with. The lovers fall asleep in 
this wood and their dreams — real, natu- 
ral dreams enough —are what from the 
exigencies of the dramatic form are rep- 
resented to us as actual occurrences. 
This, we repeat, is Shakespeare’s own 
account of the matter. First, Oberon pre- 
dicts that, — 


When they next wake, all this derision 
Shall seem a dream and fruitless vision, 


just because it was a dream and vision, 
and no more real than Oberon himself. 
And then the contrast between this night 
of fantastic dreams and the returning light 
of common day is marked by the appear- 
ance of Theseus and his party, preparing 
to-*“hear the music ‘of ‘His hounds, un- 
coupled in the Western Valley.” Only let 
us listen to the sound of the hunting-horns 
and the talk of Theseus and Hippolyta, 
and we feel at once the transition from 
sleep to waking. 

Then the lovers are discovered asleep 
on the ground; and when the duke “ bids 
the huntsmen wake them with their 
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horns,” they rise and “reply amazedly, 
half-sleep, half-waking.” The impression 
upon all their minds is that of a dreamy 
puzzle in which “everything seems 
double,” and of which they agree in ac- 
cepting the explanation of Demetrius: 
“It seems to me that yet we sleep, we 
dream.” 

And in the opening scene of the next 
act, when they have not only recounted 
and discussed their dreams, but have 
“told over all the story of the night” to 
Theseus and Hippolyta, the practical mind 
of the duke, whom (as we have said) we 
may call the representative of common 
sense throughout this play, gives precisely 
that explanation of the whole matter 
which we have been attempting to make 
out in detail : — 


More strange than true: I never may believe 
These antique fables, nor these fairy toys. 
Lovers and madmen have such seething brains, 
Such shaping fantasies, that apprehend 
More than cool reason ever comprehends. 
Such tricks hath strong imagination, 
That, if it would but apprehend some joy, 
It comprehends some bringer of that joy; 
Or in the night, imagining some fear, 
How easy is a bush supposed a bear! 


Now from this speech of Theseus we 
learn that the lovers had not only re- 
counted to him and Hippolyta the quar- 
rels which in the previous scenes had 
been represented before our eyes, but have 
also told him, as part of their story, all 
about the intervention of Oberon and 
Puck, which he calls “antique fables and 
fairy toys,” which he can never believe. 
We had no previous intimation that these 
fairies had been seen by the lovers as well 
as by ourselves, nor had they any suspi- 
cion of having seen them during the time 
they were quarrelling. The confusion 
between the common and the marvellous, 
the real and the imaginary, and the transi- 
tion from one to the other, are just what 
we experience in dreams, These fairies, 
says Theseus, are the creations of the 
imagination of the romantic youths and 
maidens, in their desire to find some joy- 
ful solution of their difficulties ; and while 
his suggestion that in the night each bush 
is easily taken for a bear, seems to imply 
that Lysander and Demetrius were actu- 
ally on foot during some part of the night, 
in random pursuit of each other, we are 
evidently to take the words as the matter- 
of-fact counterpart and interpretation of 
the high-flown language of the rivals 
themselves and their invisible opponent 
in the bushes, in the quarrelling scene. 
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But while we say that this is Shake- 
speare’s own explanation, put into the 
mouth of Theseus, as well as confirmed by 
the general tenor of the play, we must not 
overlook the objection which Shakespeare 
has also stated on the other side, through 
his spokeswoman Hippolyta. She replies 
to Theseus :— 

But all the story of the night told over, 

And all their minds transfigured so together, 
More witnesseth than fancy’s images, 

And grows to something of great constancy ; 
But, howsoever, strange, and admirable. 


That is to say, that it would seem to 
bring us beyond the verge of possibility 
to admit that such a dream, when the pre- 
vious events and circumstances, which it 
grew out of, and illustrated, should have 
been sufficient to cure the lovers of their 
cross purposes, so that (as Puck says) 


Jack shall have Jill, 
Nought shall go ill. 


But we must not only admit this, but also 
assume that the dream, or series of 
dreams, was the same for all four lovers; 
and indeed for the party of clowns also. 
To which we may reply, that this is no 
more than that inevitable difference be- 
tween an event in nature and a work of art, 
of which we have already said so much. 
We do not complain of a landscape of 
Claude, or Turner, that it is unreal, or un- 
true, because miles of solid mountain or 
moving sea, nay, the illimitable blue sky 
and the sunitself, are represented by some 
dabs of paint on a few feet of flat canvas. 
Besides, there is a certain mysterious ele- 
ment in dreams, of which the workings 
are not measurable by common sense; 
and so the speech of Hippolyta is re- 
quired to complete the view of Theseus, 
which by itself would be too matter of 
fact. And with Shakespeare’s wonted 
regard to appropriateness, it is a woman 
who supplies the requisite balance. Hip- 
polyta, whois the dramatic counterpart of 
Theseus, shows in this, as in various traits 
throughout the play, the. characteristic 
difference of sex. She hasa more lively 
sympathy with the exuberant imaginations 
of the lovers, and a feminine readiness to 
leave the matter as something “strange 
and admirable,” such as could not be ex- 
pected from the “cool reason” of the man 
who has just pronounced it to be more 
strange than true. 

If this be the right interpretation of this 
“ Midsummer Night’s Dream,” it must be 
equally applicable to the history of Snug, 
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clowns meet “in the palace wood, a mile 
without the town, by moonlight,” to re- 
hearse what they designate their “ most 
lamentable comedy.” When Bottom has 
spoken his speech, he goes into the haw- 
thorn brake which Peter Quince, the man- 
ager, has appointed for their tiring-house. 
Then he re-enters at the prompter’s sum- 
mons; and the party of “hempen home- 
spuns,” whose propensity thus to turn 
players is the voucher for the activity of 
their imaginations, fancy that there is 
something monstrous in his appearance, 
as he emerges from the bushes, and among 
the moonlit shadows, at the moment when, 
with that half-belief in the reality of their 
play which characterizes childish and half- 
educated minds, they were expecting that 
“ fearful wild fowl,” the lion, to rush out 
of the same bushes. They all run home; 
while Bottom, who believes that this is 
done (as he says) “ to make an ass of him,” 
resolves to stay there, to show that he is 
not afraid. He falls asleep, and by a 
process which we all know to be a natural 
one. in dreams, those words of. his — “to 
make an ass of me’’—combine them- 
selves with the image of the lion’s head, 
in which Snug was to play his part; with 
the exclamations of Quince and his fel- 
lows the moment before ; and with all the 
thoughts which the darkness, the wood, 
and the tale of Pyramus and Thisbe unite 
to conjure up. And thus is produced a 
result which is described correctly enough 
in his own words, when on waking next 
morning he says: “ I have had a most rare 
vision; I have had a dream past the wit 
of man to say what dream it was.” That 
he had been asleep all the time is farther 
marked by the fact (true to nature, like all 
Shakespeare’s facts) that his first thought 
on waking connects itself with the real 
business on which he was engaged before 
he fell asleep: “ When my cue comes, call 
me, and I will answer; my next is, Most 
fair Pyramus.” After this, his mind 
recurs to the dream. The moderate and 
matter-of-fact, if not very wise, manner in 
which Bottom’s absence is discussed, and 
his arrival greeted, at Quince’s house the 
next day, shows that neither they nor 
Bottom had any real deliberate belief that 
he had actually and visibly worn an ass’s 
head during the past night. 

In conclusion, and to meet any difficul- 
ties which do not seem yet answered, we 
will repeat what we said at the beginning, 
that the whole play is “ A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,” and subject to the law 


Bottom, and the rest of their company. | of dreams for us spectators, as well as for 
The | 


And so we shall find that it is. 


the actors in it: — 
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Think but this (and all is mended), 
That you have but slumb’red here, 
While these visions did appear. 
And this weak and idle theme, 

No more yielding but a dream, 
Gentles, do not reprehend. 


And so we hope, with Master Peter 
Quince, “that here is a play fitted.” 

We turn to Shakespeare’s other fairy 
play, “ The Tempest.” Though the elves 
as described by Prospero in his last call 
on them may seem to resemble in some 
respects those of “ Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,” they are really quite different. 
The latter are the friendly though mis- 
chief-loving fairies of English household 
life, and play their pranks, at their own 
will, on boys and girls and clowns not 
much wiser than themselves. But the 
former represent the elementary powers 
of nature, hateful like Caliban and Syco- 
rax, or beautiful like Ariel and the sprites 
who obey his orders, but so without moral 
sense or sympathy, that even Ariel could 
only say that, if he were human, he should 
be moved by the affliction of the con- 
science-stricken king. They are mighty 
agents in the hand of the man who can 
control them by his will, “ weak masters 
though they be ” of themselves ; and they 
are his instruments to work out desti- 
nies of far greater moment than those of 
Helena and Hermia. 

Some commentators, and doubtless 
many more readers, have ‘noticed that 
although “ The Tempest” was neither the 
earliest nor the last of Shakespeare’s 
plays, it was by a happy, if perhaps un- 
conscious, intuition that the editors of the 
first folio put it at the head of their volume. 
It is a mimic, magic tempest whieh we 
are to see; a tempest raised by art, to 
work moral ends with actual men and 
women, and then to sink into a calm. 
And in such a storm and calm we have 
the very idea of a play or drama, the 
fitting specimen and frontispiece of the 
whole volume of plays before us. Pros- 
pero, in like manner, we may say is Shake- 
speare. The man of poetic genius con- 
stantly has a feeling that he might be a 
man of action if he chose; if he did not, 
like Prospero, prefer to occupy himself 
wholly with study of “the liberal arts,” 
and of “volumes, prized above a duke- 
dom.” His fellow-men think otherwise 
of his abilities, deeming him “ of temporal 
royalties incapable ;” and presently he 
finds himself the object of, at best, the 
patronizing pity of the practical men of 
the world, an exile in the island of Poesy 
and Faéry, where they leave him to his 
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own devices. Such contrasts between the 
actual and the ideal must Shakespeare 
have realized in his own life when he 
turned from his good business-like invest- 
ments in “capital messuages,” “ tene- 
ments,” and “arable lands,” or his suit in 
the Borough Court of Stratford against 
Philip Rogers “ for the sum of thirty-five 
shillings and ten pence, due to the said 
William Shakespeare for corn delivered ; ” 
when he turned from these to write his 
“ Hamlet,” his “Lear,” or his “Julius 
Cesar.” Such contrasts in the life and 
experience of other great poets we some- 
times get hints and glimpses of, either 
from themselves or from those who know 
them well enough to tell us what manner 
of men they really are or were; and so far 
is Prospero their type. This Prospero, 
then, though in one sense a banished man, 
and “nothing better than the master of a 
full poor cell,” in an island which to the 
vulgar eye seems “ desert, uninhabitable, 
and almost inaccessible,” is, in another 
sense, a mightier prince and ruler than any, 
with a fairer, worthier kingdom. Whata 
charming place the island must have been, 
if we take it as it was seen by those in 
whom the eye of poetry, romance, and 
love, was open; by old Gonzalo as well as 
by young Ferdinand; nay, even by the 
monster Caliban, who has always a touch 
of poetry in him, in contrast to the dull 
materialism of the rest of the rabble rout, 
Stephano, Trinculo, and the Boatswain! 
For though Prospero laments that his 
pains “humanely taken,” were “all, all, 
quite lost” upon Caliban, “the born 
devil ” as he calls him, and that no human, 
moral life could be evoked in him, still 
Caliban’s nature is that of the savage, 
which has more freshness in it, though it 
be-in truth no less brutish and vicious, 
than that of the helots of civilization. But 
we were speaking of the island. Though 
there is no elaborate description of it, we 
have so many hints of its loveliness that 
they gradually work themselves into a 
distinct image before us. Even the city- 
bred courtier whose disparaging words we 
just now quoted, praises the “ subtle, ten- 
der, and delicate temperature of the air 
which breathes on them so sweetly.” The 
grass “looks so lush and lusty, and so 
green,” that Gonzalo not only sees in it 
the token of a climate where there is 
“everything advantageous to life,” but 
dreams romantically of creating an Utopia 
there. Or think of Caliban’s 


I’ll show thee every fertile inch o’ the island: 


. . . . . . . 
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I’ll show thee the best springs: I’ll pluck 
thee berries: 


I’ll fish for thee; and get thee wood enough. 


I prithee let me bring me thee where athe! 


grow; 

And I with my long nails will dig thee pig- 
nuts ; 

Show thee a jay’s nest, and instruct thee how 

To snare the nimble marmoset: I’ll bring 


thee 

To clust’ring filberts, and sometimes I’ll get 
thee 

Young scamels from the rock: Wilt thou go 
with me? 


Think of the land in which, as in their 
proper home, Prospero addresses the spir- 
its of earth, air, and sea: — 


Ye elves of hills, brooks, standing lakes and 
groves, 

And ye that on the sands with printless foot 

Do chase the ebbing Neptune, and do fly him 

When he comes back: you demi-puppets, 


that 

By moonshine do the green sour ringlets 
make, 

Whereof the ewe not bites: and you, whose 
pastime 


Is to make midnight mushrooms, that rejoice 
To hear the solemn curfew. 
Think of Ariel, the very genius of the 
isle, with the cowslip’s bell for a home, 
its honey for food, and the bee and the bat 
for his feliows in work or play. Let us 
think of all this, and then see if this 
island, lying in the blue Mediterranean, 
somewhere between Naples and Tunis, 
under that deep Italian sky, must not have 
been (as the Neapolitan says of his own 
lovely shore) “a piece of heaven fallen 
upon earth,” a true Atlantis of poesy 
These elves and spirits, with Ariel at 
their head, represent the natural, or ele- 
mental powers and charms of the island. 
They are no arbitrary inventions of Shake- 
speare, nay, no arbitrary inventions of the 
popular mind which provided him with 
their traditional forms and names. They 
are realities, which in different countries 
and different ages are embodied in differ- 
ent shapes, and which we in England, in 
this nineteenth century, do not eall, or be- 
lieve in, by the old names of elves and 
fairies, but which are as true to us as they 
were to our forefathers, for all that. 
“Tread gently, there’s a spirit in the 
wood,” says Coleridge, describing an ordi- 
nary Somersetshire wood of the present 
day. And again, in more philosophical 


phraseology, but with the same meaning, 
in the poem in which he describes the con- | 
ditions under which the enjoyment of na- 








ture is possible, he says: — 
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Joy, Lady! is the spirit and the power, 
Which wedding Nature to us gives in dower, 
A new earth and new Heaven, 

Undreamt of by the sensual and the proud. 


The poet sees into the life of things; 
calls forth that life ; and gives it body and 
form, though to the prosaic sense it seems 
airy nothing. Prospero or Shakespeare, 
which we will, comes to this island, and 
discovers, unveils, and reveals, to common 
men, its mysteries; but he reveals beau- 
ties, does not make them; he employs 
powers, does not invent them. Here, as 
always in Shakespeare’s creations of spir- 
its, fairies, elves or ghosts, the whole order 
of the world, natural and human, goes on 
in its proper, ordinary, course. The 
whole agency is the ordinary and orderly 
agency by which the man of genius, be he 
poet, or moral teacher, or ruler and guide, 
does actually delight, or direct, his fellow- 
men, now, in this very world around us. 
Nothing in the play is foreign to or differ- 
ent from actual experience, or preternatu- 
ral, except the form; and without such a 
form we could not have a work of art—a 
poem, written in a book, or acted on a 
stage. He who has never heard Ariel’s 
voice and music, sad or gay, in his country 
walks, but who, looking on the cowslip’s 
bell and the sucking bee, has found them 
to be a cowslip and a bee to him, and 
nothing more ; he who sitting, in the sea- 
son of youth and romance and love, with 
one who to him is his 


admired Miranda, 
Indeed the top of admiration, worth 
What’s dearest to the world; 


he who has seen with her no masque of 
Iris, Ceres, and Juno, nor rejoiced to hear 
with her the song of the goddesses — he 
who knows none of these things may well 
fear that he must be classed with the Se- 
bastians and’ Antonios, if not with the 
Trinculos and Stephanos. 

Let us turn to Ferdinand’s speech and 
Ariel’s songs, when the former first comes 
on the stage. Here, following our method 
of interpretation, we should say that Fer- 
dinand, . : 
sitting on a bank, 
Weeping again the king his father’s wreck, 


falls into a reverie which is so height- 
ened by the soft, sunny scene and climate 
around him, that while he gazes idly and 
pensively on the waters, and the yellow 
sands, and the green fields, he feels as 
though all nature were instinct with life; 
he watches the ebbing and flowing tide 
till those countless ripples seem to be the 
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footsteps of fairies who dance, and kiss 
into gentleness the waves of late so wild ; 
he looks on the landscape till he hears, or 
seems to hear, the barking of dogs and 
crowing of cocks, telling him that the 
homes of men are not far distant, and that 
after all he may not be so utterly, hope- 
lessly, alone and cast away as he had 
seemed just now; and then, when these 
brighter fancies are driven back by the 
sudden recurrence of the sad thought that 
his father is drowned, even this grief be- 
comes imaginative under the influence of 
the place. His father has not perished, 
but suffered a rich and strange transforma- 
tion below the waters, while sea-nymphs 
ring his knell in each rolling wave, to 
which he listens till it seems to him again 
that “this is no mortal business.” 

In this Atlantis, this realm of poesy, 
Prospero is lord and master; but we must 
notice that it is not an arbitrary, but, so to 
speak, a scientific mastery over all the 
powers of nature, which he wields for 
moral as well as for material ends. An 
accident, as he himself says, has brought 
his enemies to the island ; and he does but 
avail himself of this accident, and all its 
circumstances, just as any other wise and 
good man would do, and with a success 
proportioned to his wisdom and goodness. 
How naturally do the loves of Ferdinand 
and Miranda grow up under the circum- 
stances in which they are placed — under 
his sense of loss and desolation, and yet 
of youthful romance, and hope, and pride 
in the inheritance coming to. him by his 
father’s death ; and under hers of pity for 
the “noble creatures” whom she _ sup- 
posed had perished in the wreck; of de- 
light when she sees one of them safe, 
contrasts his manly beauty and manly 
worth, presenting themselves to her in 
the form of chivalrous devotion, with the 
hideous shape and more hideous disposi- 
tion of the “ villain she does not love to 
look on;” and of the newly imparted 
knowledge, and newly born consciousness, 
that she is herself a princess, and a 
prince’s heir, and no unworthy object of 
her lover’s vows. 

Not less naturally is Alonso’s remorse 
awakened by his shipwreck, and the loss 
at once (as he supposes) of his son, his 
fleet, his kingdom, and his daughter, while 
he is left to perish on a desert island. 
And when he gives utterance to that re- 
morse, we feel that it is but by a figure 
of poetic speech —a part of the dramatic 
representation of what has yet its counter- 
part in the commonest, though sternest, 
realities of our actual human life —that 
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Prospero attributes this cry of an awak- 
ened conscience to his “high charms,” or 
that Shakespeare gives the stage-direc- 
tions of “ Solemn and strange music — 
thunder and lightning — enter Ariel like 
@ harpy,” and puts into Ariel’s mouth 
words which are in truth the echoes, not 
the inspirers, of the thoughts of those 
“ three men of sin.” 

And, lastly, let us notice the contrast 
between the man and the spirit who “ is 
but air,” and so cannot pretend to more 
than a transient and, as it were, reflected, 
touch of human tenderness and pity. This 
contrast, not only here, but throughout 
the play, may remind us of Fouqué’s 
beautiful conception of Undine, the ele- 
mental spirit into whom a human soul is 
infused through marriage. Fouqué must 
have been possessed by the same idea as 
Shakespeare as to these elemental spirits ; 
and each does but embody in his own po- 
etic form an idea which is to be found at 
the bottom of the Greek tales of nymphs 
and satyrs, and hamadryads, and of the 
medizval traditions of elves and fairies 
and water-sprites. Looking at them from 
this point of view, we see that Fouqué 
and Shakespeare throw each much light 
on the other’s mode of treating the sub- 
ject, and so on the subject itself. But for 
our present purpose the contrast is even 
more important than the resemblance; 
for it shows us the higher genius, the 
more thorough mastery of the laws of 
nature and life, in Shakespeare’s creation. 
Fouqué would have made Ariel a female 
spirit becoming Miranda by the power of 
love, and marriage to Ferdinand ; but how 
much finer, because truer, is Shakespeare’s 
Miranda, a real and complete woman, from 
first to last. Fouqué’s conception is in- 
deed very charming, but wants the reality 
of Shakespeare’s, without surpassing it in 
poetic ideality. Yes, they do not least 
appreciate and enjoy the presence of 
Ariel, who are most content that he should 
vanish at last into thin air, leaving us with 
common mortals in the common light of 
day, and among the common thoughts — 
common, yet solemn even to sadness — 
with which the play concludes. Prospero, 
as we have said, represents the poet in the 
exercise of his art, infusing a new life of 
poetry and romance into all nature; yet 
who feels more deeply, who declares more 
plainly, than Prospero, that the time must 
come to every one, when not only does 
each glorious vision fade into the light of 
common day, but that light itself sinks into 
dusk and darkness. The romanticand the 
poetic cannot sustain the actual, but, hav- 
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ing first themselves died out, leave this to 
perish too: — 


Our revels now are ended: these our actors 
(As I foretold you) were all spirits, and 
Are melted into air, into thin air; 
And, like the baseless fabric of this vision, 
The cloud-capp’d towers, the gorgeous pal- 
aces, 
The solemn temples, the great giobe itself, 
Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve, 
And, like this unsubstantial pageant faded, 
Leave not a rack behind: we are such stuff 
As dreams are made of; and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep. 


From The Nineteenth Century. 
VELASQUEZ AND HIS KING. 


THE painting by Velasquez recently 
added to our national collection is a veri- 
table treasure. It is so fine a specimen of 
this master’s work, that at the time of its 
completion the painter’s king, patron, and 
friend, Philip the Fourth of Spain, paid it 
an almost unique compliment. 

Don Adrian Pulido Pareja, afterwards 
knight of the order of Santiago, and so 
forth, the subject of the portrait, was ap- 
pointed admiral of the fleet of New Spain 
in the year 1639. Don Adrian was about 
to leave Madrid to repair to his station, 
was going, one may vaguely say, to the 
Spanish Main, when it occurred to Philip, 
the artistic king Jar excellence, that if by 
any of the mischances of warfare Don 
Adrian should chance to be — expended, 
it were well that the picturesque aspect 
of the man should be put on record. And 
so, on the very eve of his departure, the 
fulminant admiral was commanded to re- 
pair to that apartment in the royal palace 
that Velasquez used as a painting-room. 
There he stood, as we see him in the pic- 
ture, the painter portraying him with 
rapid and infallible brush, the king using 
his pass-key to the studio and coming in 
frequently to watch the progress of the 
work. It will help us to realize the scene 
if, before sitting down to study the admi- 
ral, we wander into the room where the 
king’s own portraits by Velasquez are 
hung, and take in the impression of that 
strange, pale, bright-lipped face with the 
fixed eye of leaden surface. A weird story 

was current in Philip’s lifetime about that 
immovable gaze of his. He was born on 
a Good Friday, and, it is related, acquired 
through that fact a measure of second- 
sight. Whenever in his dominions a 


murder was enacted, the apparition of the 
victim’s corpse appeared lying in silent 
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appeal at the king’s feet, and, deeds of 
violence being of frequent occurrence un- 
der his feeble rule, the artist king made a 
practice of fixing his eyes, that they 
should not stray where they might en- 
counter such sighis. 

The admiral stands before us a stately 
and dominant figure, obviously a man to 
be obeyed ; heis planted on his feet firmly 
yet very lightly. james Howells, writing 
home from the court of Philip the Fourth, 
and describing the typical Spaniard, says: 
“ He walks as if he marcht,” and we see 
in this and other portraits of Velasquez 
the aptness of the phrase. 

The painter, wielding deftly his long- 
handled brushes, seemed, it is likely, to 
Don Adrian well enough in his subordi- 
nate way. The distrustful scowl that Ve- 
lasquez has fixed upon his features was 
probably occasioned by the king. 

For the blonde, white-handed, artistic 
monarch of Austrian descent, who only 
discerned in the unfrequent victories of 
his armies subjects for the pencil of Ve- 
lasquez, was an object of bitterest scorn 
to many of those whom he essayed to 
rule, And such swarthy dons as this ad- 
miral used to mutter as he passed them, 
“God send us soon a king of our own 
color!” 

The portrait being finished and the ad- 
miral having left Madrid, Velasquez dis- 
mounted his painting from the easel, and 
placed it on the floor in a corner of his 
room. Philip coming into the studio 
shortly after addressed himself to the pic- 
ture as to its original, and roundly rebuked 
Don Adrian for lingering in the capital 
when he should have been on his way to 
his ship. The compliment was doubtless 
intentional, and not the result of a mis- 
take. Philip no more expected a reply 
from the portrait than Michael Angelo 
expected Donatello’s Saint George to stir 
when he exclaimed **Cammina!” Yet it 
was at the time considered a mark of ex- 
traordinary esteem in a monarch of Phil- 
ip’s phenomenal imperturbability. Of 
Philip, be it remembered, it was asserted 
with a gravity that rivalled his own, that 
during a life of sixty years he smiled pre- 
cisely three times. He was twice mar- 
ried, and, in sheer humanity, for even a 
Spanish artist king is human, he could 
not have given his brides less thana smile 
apiece. Perhaps the third smile was 
smiled for Velasquez; it may have ac- 
companied the complimentary assurance 
that he had mistaken the admiral’s por- 
trait for the admiral’s self. 





A Spanish biographical notice of Ad- 
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miral Pareja tells us that he lived and re- 
tained his command to a good oldage, It 
details the successive honors that Philip 
bestowed on him, but leaves us to glean 
elsewhere records of how the Cromwellian 
admirals, Blake and Montague, battered 
and burnt his ships of war, and diverted 
rich cargoes of silver from his protection 
to the uses of the English Commonwealth. 

In the year 1623 a formal seal was, as it 
were, set on two of the world’s greatest 
reputations. Hemings and Condell gave 
to the reading world their great folio of 
Shakespeare’s plays, and Velasquez, at 
the age of twenty-four, was appointed 
painter in ordinary to King Philip, then 
eighteen years old. 

Until then, except for the rapid matur- 
ing of his powers in art, the career of 
Velasquez had been singularly uneventful. 
The drawings he made as a boy were of 
so striking a nature that his parents fore- 
saw his career, and he began early to 
study painting. Once he changed his 
master, but this, as his biographers say, 
mattered the less seeing that his master 
was nature. His second instructor be- 
came his warm admirer, his lifelong 
friend, and his father-in-law. In 1622, 
soon after his marriage, Velasquez visited 
Madrid, and there painted a portrait. 
The king he could not gain access to. 
Philip, having but recently ascended the 
throne, was still occupied in trying to 
reign, 

Next year Velasquez came again to 
Madrid, and again painted a portrait. 
This, on the very evening of its comple- 
tion, was by the instrumentality of Oli- 
vares, the prime minister, submitted to 
the king, and from that night the career 
of Velasquez was assured. 

Philip, with the prevision of genius, 
had discerned that his own part in life was 
to be the model of Velasquez. Heset the 
painter at once to work on a great eques- 
trian picture of himself, and promised him 
that no other should ever limn his royal 
features. This promise he kept — almost; 
a trifle of five portraits by Rubens, about 
as many by various hands —- what were 
they in the career of a monarch who was 
always having his portrait painted? It 
has been remarked of Philip that it was 
greatly to be desired that he should have 
kept his marriage vow with anything ap- 
proaching the approximate adherence that 
he gave to his promise to Velasquez. 

If it may be said of Velasquez that he 
was the greatest of portrait painters, 
equally may be it asserted of Philip that 
he was the greatest of sitters for portraits. 
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That sphinx-like imperturbability, that 
pale, enigmatical personality of his, of 
which he can hardly tell whether it fasci- 
nates or repels us most, were accompa- 
nied with a motionlessness of demeanor 
that facilitated the labors of the pencil. 
The outward Philip resembled rather the 
portrait of a king than a king. At the 
council table he would sit for hours, his 
eyes fixed, and moving no feature except 
those “ vermeil-tinctured lips ” of his. He 
would sit through entire comedies awake, 
and yet without the slightest perceptible 
motion, a royal but depressing ornament 
to an auditorium. 

Of this aspect of him there is a striking 
instance on record. In the year 1831 
Olivares, on the occasion of a royal birth- 
day, designed a singular spectacle to grat- 
ify the taste of his artistic monarch. The 
great square, the scene of many bull!-fights, 
was, for once, to present the similitude of 
a Roman arena with its combats of strange 
and savage beasts ; lion, tiger and camel, 
an animal of every kind procurable. They 
were collected from the far places of the 
earth, were starved to fighting point, and, 
before a vast assemblage of spectators, 
were turned togetherintothe ring. Cruel 
as the scene would seem to us, to the 
Spaniard of that day it was comparatively 
humane, since no human life was risked. 
It must be borne in mind, that the buli- 
fight of that day was not fought out by 
professional hirelings. The jeunesse do- 
rée were at that time the heroes of the 
arena, and not unfrequently they met their 
death there. 

The distracted animals fought with des- 
peration, and tore and roared and butted 
and bled to admiration. It was just being 
repeated from mouth to mouth that witty 
Quevedo had described the scene as the 
contents of Noah's ark mixed with AZsop’s 
fables, when the whole assembly began to 
thrill with a strong and unanticipated sen- 
sation of interest. 

One of the combatants is specially dis- 
tinguishing himself —a bull of Xarama; 
a bull with gleaming, wicked eye, with a 
mountain of a neck, clear-cut horns and 
little feet, as nimble as a stag’s; the very 
type and symbol of Spanish sport —a per- 
fect love of a bull. Bravo Toro! He 
bellows defiance and the tiger springs at 
him, his claws gripe the mighty shoulders. 
See! he is shaken off — through and again 
through his vitals go the gleaming horns, 
and the tiger is thrown away quivering 
and clutching. Bravo Toro! Victory and 
pain intoxicate the bull; he gallops round 
the arena sparing nothing. He pashes 
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the remnants of life out of the dying, he 
drives his horns angrily into the forlorn 
carcasses of the dead. Now he stops, 
and, breathing heavily, looks on all sides 
of him, his 'imbs quivering with excite- 
ment and wrath. His once velvet coat is 
shaggy with sweat and blood; the ivory 
white of his horns is deeply dyed with 
crimson. Bravo Toro! Bravo, bravo! 

Philip gravely rises, a kingly thought 
within him. The bull has deserved well. 
The bull shall be royally rewarded. 

Shall he lead a pampered life in royal 
park and stable, where the artist eye of 
the king may dwell from time to time 
on his sublime proportions? Better than 
that. 

Shall he return to the meads of Xarama, 
exempt forever from the summons to the 
fatal ring; to lie and chew the sweet 
meadow grass at his leisure, or plash 
shoulder deep in the cool river? Better 
even than that! 

Philip speaks a word to a courtier, and 
a gun is brought to him, the long-barrelled 
weapon we know so well in the paintings 
of Velasquez. Philip puts it to his shoul- 
der and shoots, with the accuracy of a 
Commodus — or a Ravenswood. The bull 
staggers, falls on his knees, and then rolls 
over stone dead. 

All men saw the deed, and yet, it is re- 
lated, so impassive was the aspect of the 
king, that, when he had put the gunaside, 
it became impossible to believe that it was 
he that had fired the shot. 

Besides that of posing eternally for 
Velasquez, what purpose did this strangest 
of kings serve in the general scheme of 
things? 

This: there are types of character so 
dear to the fancy of man that Dame Na- 
ture has to gratify her child by realizing 
them for him, and among these the artist 
king is one of the most fascinating. 

Both before and since nature has 
sketched the type; in Philip she realized 
it. Ludwig of Bavaria was not an impor- 
tant factor in European politics. King 
Renée with his handful of high-sounding 
titular possessions, yet “not so wealthy as 
an English yeoman,” held what he was 
permitted to hold on sufferance of his 
powerful neighbors. Had he left the lute 
and pencil and essayed to govern in ear- 
nest, he had not probably reigned so long. 
But when in 1621 the artist Philip as- 
cended the throne, he was at the head of 
an all-powerful kingdom, and it was said 
of him: “ Truly to give the Spaniard his 
due, he is a mighty monarch, he hath do- 
minions in all parts of the world, both in 





Europe, Asia, Africa and America (which 
he hath solely to himself). So the sun 
shines all the four and twenty hours of 
the natural day upon some part or other of 
his countries, for part of the Antipodes 
are subject to him.” 

And Philip was artist to his slender 
white finger tips. He was a highly skilled 
draughtsman and painter, occupying his 
royal pencil chiefly on religious subjects 
and landscape; once, as we shall see, he 
laid a brush on a painting by Velasquez. 

He was an actor too, taking part in the 
then popular amusement of playing com- 
edies, of. which only the situations were 
settled beforehand, the performers sup- 
plying their own words. He wrote much, 
and in many kinds; piles of his manu- 
scripts are still stored in the Royal Library 
of Madrid. His most important literary 
effort was a tragedy on the subject of 
Essex, the favorite of our Queen Eliza- 
beth. He loved the society of poets, 
delighting in the swift exchange of 
thought with such men as Lope de Vega 
or the sublime Calderon. Nor were his 
accomplishments limited to the arts; our 
own Duke of Newcastle, that great au- 
thority on equitation, pronounced him to 
be the best horseman in Spain. He was 
also a skiiful sportsman ; indeed he seems 
to have done nothing ill except the gov- 
erning of his kingdom, and that he rather 
neglected than misguided. Coming to 
the throne at the age of sixteen, it was 
natural that he should be in some measure 
dependent on his prime minister; and, as 
Philip’s preference for art over statecraft 
increased, the government of the kingdom 
drifted more and more into the hands of 
the ambitious Olivares. Olivares had 
conceived the project of making of 
Philip’s a monumental and_ historical 
reign; and, more than once, he tried to 
get him generally known by the surname 
of “the great.” But, as battles were lost 
and provinces came to be alienated, the 
title was referred to only in an ironical 
sense. Philip the Great, it was remarked, 
was like a ditch a-digging, the more you 
took from him the greater he became. 
The intellectual side of Philip made a 
great impression on Rubens, who ob- 
served of him that his kingdom would be 
much better governed if he would take 
the trouble to govern it himself. 

A deep vein of melancholy ran through 
the character of Philip, and, when this 
quality of him was in the ascendant, he 
was wont to retire to the great chapel in 
the Escurial where the kings of Spain are 
buried, and to his own allotted niche in it. 
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VELASQUEZ AND HIS KING, 


There, sitting as still as he would one 
day lie, he would listen to the solemn 
music of the mass. 

Amongst those who frequented the 
court of Spain, whilst Velasquez was still 
busy over his first portrait of Philip, the 
English dress and the English accent 
were here and there conspicuous. En- 
gland, unconscious of growing influences 
soon to trouble her own peace, was plan- 
ning to secure the peace of the whole 
world by an alliance between her royal 
house and that of Spain. 

One Friday night in March, 1623, at the 
Earl of Bristol’s house in Madrid, a mes- 
sage was brought to his lordship that two 
gentlemen from London, Mr. Thomas 
Smith and Mr. John Smith, desired to 
see him. Coming hastily out the earl 
recognized in Mr. Thomas Smith, who 
stoed in the hall with a portmantle in his 
hand, King James’s favorite “ Steenie,” 
then Marquis of Buckingham. When 
too-curious eyes had been removed from 
the scene, and Mr. John Smith of London, 
who had stayed a while in the dark on the 
other side of the street, entered the house, 
the astonished Lord Bristol discovered 
him to be Charles, Prince of Wales. 
Every corner of Madrid buzzed next day 
with the news of a great man’s being 
newly arrived from England (some main- 
tained it was King James himself), and 
the closed coaches that passed to and fro 
between the palace and Lord Bristol’s 
house raised expectation to the highest. 


On Sunday following [writes James How- 
ells to Sir Thomas Savage] the king in the 
afternoon came abroad to take the air with 
the queen, his two brothers, and the infanta, 
who were all in one coach; but the infanta sat 
in the boot with a blue riband about her arm, 
of purpose that the prince might distinguish 
her... . And now it was publicly known 
amongst the vulgar, that it was the Prince of 
Wales who was come, and the confluence of 
people before my Lord of Bristol’s house was 
so great and greedy to see the prince, that to 
clear the way Sir Lewis Dives went out and 
took coach, and all the crowd of people went 
after him. So the prince himself a little after 
took coach; wherein there were the Earl of 
Bristol, Sir Walter Ashton, and Count Gon- 
damar, and so went to the Prado, a place 
hard by, of purpose. to take the air, where 
they stayed till the king passed by; as soon 
as the infanta saw the prince her color rose 
very high, which we hold to be an impression 
of love and affection, for the face is oftentimes 
a true index of the heart. 


Howells, the prince of racy letter-writ- 
ers, gives us a vivid picture of the Spanish 
court at that juncture; in which we catch 
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glimpses of Charles, whom the Spaniards 
declared to be so gallant a wooer that he 
deserved to have the infanta thrown into 
his arms the first night he came, waiting 
for hours in a coach to see her pass by, 
or, Romeo-like, climbing an orchard wall 
to have private speech with -her; of 
“ Archy,” King James’s court fool, jesting 
with the infanta and her ladies, or cap- 
ping. some allusion to Spanish victories 
with a bitter reference to the fate of the 
Armada; and again of Lope de Vega 
turning graceful verses on “Carlos Es- 
tuardo.” 

It is nearer to our subject to record 
that Charles entered the studio of Velas 
quez, and that the painter sketched in a 
portrait of the prince, which, however, was 
never completed,* though Charles was so 
pleased with the painter that he made him 
a present of a hundred crowns. It is in- 
teresting to remember that in the same 
year with Velasquez was born Vandyke, 
who was to paint many portraits of 
Charles ; curious to think that in the same 
year was born Oliver Cromwell, who also 
inthe fulness of time was to have much 
to do with Charles. 

Philip found in his proposed brother-in- 
law a prince after his own heart, for 
Charles’s taste in art was as exquisite as 
his enthusiasm for it was keen. He was, 
even then, forming a gallery to which 
Philip, in a fit of fraternal enthusiasm, 
added three magnificent Titians. The 
matrimonial negotiations falling through, 
and Charles quitting Madrid with some 
suddenness, these were left behind. Prob- 
ably the portrait by Velasquez remained 
incomplete owing to the same haste. 

About a quarter of a century later we 
find the picture-gallery of Charles causing 
Philip some heart searchings. The king 
of England had fallen on the scaffold at 
Whitehall, his exiled son had received 
sympathy from Philip, and Lord Claren- 
don was entertained as English ambassa- 
dor at the court of Spain. 

That there was little love between the 
English Commonwealth and the king of 
Spain we may gather from the following 
extracts from Cromwell’s speeches : — 


Why, truly, your great enemy is the Span- 
iard. He is a natural enemy. He is natu- 
rally so; he is naturally so throughout, by 


* In 1847 Mr. John Snare, of Reading, announced 
to the world that a picture in his possession was the 
portrait of Charles by Valasquez. Of how he tried to 
prove this, and of the famous “ Velasquez Cause,’’ 
wherein the disputed work was valued by experts at 
various sums from 52.,to roo,000/., all may be read at 
length in the numerous pamphlets Mr. Snare produced 
on the subject. 
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reason of that enmity that is in him against 
whatsoever is of God. 

That (Spain) is the party that brings a// 
your enemics before you. It doth: for so it 
is now that Spain hath espoused that Interest 
which you have all along hitherto been con. 
flicting with — Charles Stuart’s Interest. 


It must have been painful to the feel- 
ings of a Catholic majesty to have deal- 
ings with regicides who regarded him as 
Anti-Christ personified, yet the Whitehall 
pictures were for sale! It cannot have 
been wholly pleasant to sympathize with 
an exiled prince, and at the same time to 
make arrangements to decorate your walls 
with the masterpieces of art which have 
been reft from his murdered father; yet 
pictures are pictures! To realize the art- 
ist king’s temptations, we must remember 
that those gems of the Louvre Gallery, 
Titian’s “ Entombment,” and “ Supper at 
Emmaus,” the exquisite “ Antiope” of 
Correggio, and the lovely “ Pastoral ” by 
Giorgione, all came from the collection of 
Charles the First. Alonzo de Cardenas 
was accordingly sent as ambassador to the 
Commonwealth with directions to buy as 
many pictures as he could. Hepurchased 
the “Pearl” Madonna of Raffael for 
2,000/., and apparently about forty other 
pictures. It required, at any rate, eigh- 
teen mules to transport his purchases 
from the seacoast to the capital, and Lord 
Clarendon had to be presented with a 
hasty and somewhat unceremonious congé, 
in order that he should not witness the 
Whitehall pictures arriving in Madrid. 

In 1628, King Philip and his painter 
received a guest equally welcame to each 
of them in the magnificent person of Peter 
Paul Rubens, Great cheer was made for 
him by the king. It was said that he had 
never entertained any price so gorgeously 
as he did the Flemish painter. Rubens, 
having come on a political mission to 
the king, had brought with him an accept- 
able offering of pictures by himself, and 
presently began to paint his portrait. For 
Velasquez he had valuable counsels. The 
Spanish painter’s heart had, for some 
time past, been set on a journey to Italy 
to see more of the works of the great Vene- 
tians, and to behold with his eyes the 
frescoes of Michael Angelo, which, until 
now, had only reached him in the form of 
incomplete copy or inadequate engraving. 
Philip had not liked to part with his 
painter for the length of time necessary 
for this expedition, but it seems that the 
opinion of Rubens as to its importance 
decided him in its favor, and, next year, 
Velasquez set sail for Venice. 


VELASQUEZ AND HIS KING. 


Had he wished it, his journey through 
Italy might have been almost of the na- 
ture of a royal progress, so profuse was 
the hospitality proffered to him by all 
dignitaries, from the pope downwards. 
But Velasquez came to study painting, not 
to be féted, and seems to have avoided 
lavish hospitality where he could, and to 
have begged leave when at Rome to be 
allowed to quarter himself in some less 
stately abode than the palace of the Vat- 
ican. In Italy, as elsewhere, the chief 
events of his life were the pictures that 
he painted. At Venice we find that he 
studied and copied Titian, Tintoret, and 
Paul Veronese ; two copies from Tintoret, 
namely “The Crucifixion” and “The 
Last Supper,” he presented to his patron, 
King Philip. It is interesting to read that 
Velasquez did not acquiesce in the opin- 
ion, then general in Italy, as to the abso- 
lute supremacy of Raffael, and that he 
called Titian the first of the Italians. Still 
more so that he greatly admired that 
famous but little appreciated masterpiece, 
Michael Angelo’s “ Last Judgment,” and 
copied many groups from it. 

Velasquez paid in all two visits to Italy. 
On the second occasion he was commis- 
sioned by his royal master to purchase, at 
his own discretion, works of art of all 
kinds. The great equestrian statue of 
himself with which Philip adorned his 
capital probably indirectly resulted from 
these visits to Italy. It was executed by 
the Florentine Tacca from a fine painting 
by Velasquez now in the gallery of the 
Grand Duke of Tuscany. 

The most important painting executed 
by Velasquez towards the end of his 
career, and by some considered his mas- 
terpiece, was the large group at Madrid 
known as “ The Maids of Honor.” Into 
this painting Velasquez introduced a por- 
trait of himself working at aneasel. King 
Philip was mightily interested in the prog- 
ress of this picture, and visited the painter 
daily during its production. At length, 
during one of these visits, Velasquez laid 
down palette and brushes, and declared 
the painting finished. 

“ Not quite,” said the king, “one detail 
is lacking,” and taking up a brush he be- 
gan to work on the portrait of the painter. 
With a few touches he sketched on his 
breast the cross of the order of knighthood 
of Santiago, one of the highest honors it 
was in his power to bestow. 

The life of Velasquez was one singularly 
devoid of adventure, almost of event. He 
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made two journeys to Italy, and he died. 
If there was much more than this to tell of 
him it has not been told, and the catalogue 
of his paintings is the most important part 
of his biography. Still, if the record is 
a slight one, the man it discloses is of 
an eminently pleasing and complete per- 
sonality. 

His close friendship with the whimsical 
king, which extended over a period of 
thirty years, and was seemingly unshad 
owed by any difference, except Philip’s 
unwillingness to part with him when he 
wished to sail for Italy, suggests a quite 
exceptional discretion and lovableness in 
him. When the ambitious arrogance of 
Olivares became too much for Philip to 
bear, and the great minister was degraded, 
the court painter insisted on keeping up 
friendly relations with the man who had 
befriended him in early life, probably not 
without risk to himself of loss of royal 
favor. Though his powers were, from the 
first, admitted without question, Velas- 
quez, when criticism came his way, took 
it with a modesty rare in any age. 

“Some of the painters tell me,” said 
Philip to him one day, “ that your pictures 
are unequal, and that you only paint heads 
really well.” 

“They are mistaken, sire,” replied 
Velasquez; “o one paints heads really 
well.” 

One of his signed portraits of the king 
received some rather severe criticism, and 
was pronounced a falling off. Velasquez 
calmly painted the figure out, and altered 
the inscription to “ Velasquez u#-painted 
this.” He died at the age of sixty-one, 
after a brief illness; the king’s confessor 
attended him in his last moments, and his 
body lay in state in the gorgeous robes of 
the order of Santiago. His wife, the 
companion of nearly forty years of his life, 
survived him only eight days, as though 
his strong and sweet personality had sus- 
tained her life. 

King Philip, the model of innumerable 
portraits, lived for five years after the 
death of the painter. They were five 
years of disaster culminating in the defeat 
of Villa Viciosa, by which finally the king- 
dom of Portugal was rent away from the 
Spanish monarchy. 

A despatch containing news of this 
calamity was brought to the now aged 
king. Philip read it, and as he grasped 
its meaning, the paper he held slipped 
from his slim, trembling fingers, and 
dropped to the floor. Consciousness for- 
sook him, for a while he lay in a kind of 
lethargy, and then the imperturbable king 


? 
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subsided into the supreme imperturbabil- 
ity of death. 
H. ARTHUR KENNEDY, 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
A SECRET RELIGION. 


LAST winter in the town of Tarsus — 
at present very different from what it was 
in the days of St. Paul, being a decidedly 
mean city — I spent some weeks amongst 
a certain race of people known in the East 
as Ansairee, Nusayree, or Nasari. They 
practise a secret religion amongst them- 
selves, whilst outwardly professing to be 
Mohammedans. It is a species of free- 
masonry amongst them; and, like the lady 
who hid in the clock, I grew very ambi- 
tious to unravel the mystery which sur- 
rounds them. 

Lord Beaconsfield, in his romantic story 
of “ Tancred,” has given us a poetic and 
somewhat visionary account of this same 
peopie, whose natural habitat is the Leb- 
anon. His young hero penetrated into 
the heart of these mountains, and got on 
intimate terms with the queen of the An- 
sairee —a sort of faint shadow of “ She.” 
The Lebanon is undoubtedly the head- 
quarters of the adherents of this religion, 
those who live at Tarsus being merely 
colonists from the central head; but then 
Tarsus forms a particularly favorable 
point for studying the people, inasmuch 
as they live here — not as they do in the 
Lebanon in remote mountain villages dan- 
gerous to approach, but in a town amongst 
Greeks, Armenians, and Turks, who are 
ever ready to spy on their mysterious ob- 
servances and communicate the results. 
Some years agoan Ansairee named Sulei- 
man abjured his faith, and, after becom- 
ing in turn a Jew and a Greek, finally 
settled down as a Protestant, and was bap- 
tized under the auspices of an American 
missionary. This missionary persuaded 
Suleiman to write down a detailed account 
of the Ansairee secret faith, which was 
published in the “ Transactions ” of the 
society. Although I do not rely much on 
the account of so extensive a renegade, 
nevertheless it formed a very valuable 
basis of operation from which to prosecute 
my inquiries. 

The Ansairee of Tarsus are a race of 
Arab fellaheen. Of fine stature, and ex- 
ceedingly industrious, they speak almost 
exclusively a dialect of Arabic, which 
their fathers brought with them about 
fifty years ago from the Lebanon when 
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they came as colonists. They live for 
the most part in huts made of reeds on 
the outskirts of the town, and they are 
nearly all gardeners, owning that rich belt 
of gardens which surrounds the present 
town, and which is watered by irrigation 
from the classic stream of the Cydnus. 
They are reported to number something 
like ten thousand, the greater portion of 
whom dwell in and around Tarsus, though 
some inhabit villages scattered over the 
Cilician plain. Some of their gardens are 
really beautiful spots to look upon in the 
early spring, redolent with the fragrance 
of orange-blossom and gay with the red 
blossom of the pomegranate ; but in sum- 
mer these gardens are the hotbed of ma- 
laria, which makes Tarsus one of the most 
pestilential spots in the East. 

Our investigations into the secret reli- 
gion of the Ansairee had not proceeded 
very far when we found ourselves in pos- 
session of a curious fact. Last year, 
when travelling in the north of Persia, we 
investigated the religious tenets of a race 
existing there, and called by the Persians 
the “ Ali-ullah-hi,” whose religion is also 
secret, and based on the theory that Ali is 
God. We soon became aware that the 
religion of the Ansairee of Tarsus is 
almost identical. The village in the 
mountains of Persia which we visited, as 
one of the headquarters of the sect is 
called * Barba Nasare,” and the Ansairee 
of the Lebanon and Tarsus all claim as 
the founder of their religion a man who 
lived early in the eleventh century, called 
the “old man of Nasare ” (4arda being the 
Arabic for “old man”). Similarly, the 
Ali-ullah-hi of Persia say that Nasare was 
their founder, and after him they have 
called their village. “ Ali” is the name for 
God, the Allah of the Mussulmans, the 
God of the Christians among them all, 
and hence their Persian appellation * Ali 
is God.” The identity of the religions 
gave us the somewhat startling fact of the 
vast extent of this secret religion, which 
has hitherto been supposed to be confined 
to the Ansairee Mountains, a branch of 
the Lebanon, and the adjacent villages, 
whereas in reality it extends from the 
shores of the Mediterranean to the Cas- 
pian, and may be said to be the religion 
of‘the nomad tribes who traverse these 
wild regions with their flocks. Future 


investigation proved to us that the large 
tribe known as Afshahs also belong to it, 
and another tribe called the Kizilbash also 
conform to a variant of the same religion, 
and many Kourdish tribes besides. 

It is probably owing to the wildness of 
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the district in which these people live 
that they have for so long been able to 
preserve their mysteries in secret; but 
the reason why they were started and the 
growth of the Ansairee belief will be 
probably forever veiled in obscurity. Os- 
tensibly they are all members of the Mus- 
sulman faith, the only evidence to the 
contrary being that they have no mosques, 
say no prayers openly, and do not go to 
Mecca or any other point of pilgrimage. 

This secret religion is one full of diffi- 
culties to the investigator, but the facts 
which I now propose to set forth are 
derived from three distinct sources, 
Firstly, the translation of the renegade 
Suleiman’s statement; secondly, the in- 
formation given me concerning the reli- 
gions of the tribes in the north of Persia 
by persons of reliable intelligence; and, 
thirdly, personal investigation made this 
year at Tarsus, and evidence given me by 
Greeks, Armenians, and Protestants of 
that place. These three sources of infor- 
mation, which on the face of it can have 
had no possible chance of collusion, agree 
in the broad lines and most of the details ; 
and I think we may now definitely con- 
sider the mysteries of this religion and its 
vast extent to be satisfactorily demon- 
strated. 

The fundamental principle of the reli- 
gious mystery is to believe that Ali is 
God. And in their forms of prayer, 
which are rather invocations than suppli- 
cations, and some of which are couched 
in very fine language, the Ansairee ad- 
dress their god Ali in terms of rapturous 
adoration; a favorite mode of address is 
“Prince of Bees,” the explanation of 
which is that the angels are supposed to 
take the form of bees and visit the earth 
to suck its sweetest fragrance. Alli is 
also addressed as “the Creator of all 
things,” “the Seed-burster,” “the Light 
of men,” “the one true God,” etc. They 
have a special prayer in which they revile 
those who blasphemously say, as the 
Shiites of Persia do, that Ali ever took 
upon himself the form of man or ate and 
drank, or propagated his species, or was 
born of awoman. Ali is their great idea 
of the all-powerful, all-seeing God who 
rules heaven and earth. The adherents 
of this vast secret religion, though adopt- 
ing the general principles, are divided, as 
all religions are, into various sects. I 
learnt in Tarsus that four sects are gener- 
ally supposed to exist. 

First, the northerners, called the She- 
malt, or those who believe that Ali resides 
in the sun. To this sect the Ali-ullah-hi 
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of northern Persia all belong, their zéarets 
or holy places are set upon the summits 
of hills, and the probable origin of this 
sect may doubtless be found in the exist- 
ence of sun worship in Persia, and the 
attempt of the early apostles of the reli- 
gion to blend as far as possible their new 
doctrine with that practised around them. 
Even to this day they are noted for their 
skill in fire-eating; and on the sacred 
tombs of their departed saints they affirm 
that the holy light of Ali is seen to de- 
scend, much as the Zoroastrians of this 
very district used to say of their fire tem- 
ple in olden days. 

The second sect into which the Ansai- 
ree are divided is that of the Kalazians, 
or moon-worshippers ; that is to say, they 
affirm that Ali dwells in the moon, which 
he created as a palace for himself. When 
they look at the moon they profess to see 
Ali himself in the dark parts with the 
crown on his head and the sword of Mo- 
hammed in his hand; he is to them, in 
fact,a veritable manin the moon. Whilst 
we were at Mersina and Tarsus we were 
witnesses ourselves to several disagreea- 
ble nocturnal addresses to Ali in the moon 
from his devoted followers the Arab fella- 
heen. At full moon it was hard to sleep 
from the noise they made, beating tam- 
vourines, and howling hideously; and to 
the new moon it is their custom to make 
low obeisance and other forms of adora- 
tion by way of welcome, spreading out the 
hands as they pray to represent the cres- 
cent of the new moon, At Tarsus and 
Mersina the Arabs are nearly all Kala- 
zians, hence we had a good opportur. .y of 
studying their peculiarities. 

The next sect of Ansairee say that Ali 
dwells in the air, and commence their 
prayers with the formula, “O thou who 
art the air.” Ali, they say, pervades 
everything, is omnipresent and omnis- 
cient. 

The fourth sect say that Ali dwells in 
the twilight. But of these two latter sects 
we had no opportunity of forming any 
opinion; and I presume they are only 
to be found in the recesses of their own 
mountains. To all intents and’purposes 
the Ansairee may be said to consist of the 
two former sects, and all my remarks refer 
exclusively to them. 

One of the most curious features of the 
Ansairee faith is their belief in a Trinity : 
Ali, the Father; Mohammed, the Son; 
and Salman el Farsi, the Holy Ghost. 
Ali, the Father, became man through his 
veil or representative, Mohammed; and 
Mohammed appointed Salman to super- 
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intend the affairs of this world after his 
return to his father’s kingdom. This 
mystery of a Trinity is a second item in 
Ansairee religion, and is universally be- 
lieved in by all the four sects ; itis called 
“the mystery of the A.M.S.,” from the 
initial letters of the three individuals of 
their Trinity. An Ansairee—or a Na- 
sari, as their sect is more commonly called 
in the north —when taking an oath, will 
always swear by his “ faith in the mystery 
of the Ain, Min, Sin;” and one of the 
most common forms of prayer amongst 
them is tosay the words “ Ain, Min, Sin,” 
five hundred times in succession. 

Concerning the third person of their 
Trinity, Salman the Persian —or, as he 
is more commonly abbreviated, Sin — the 
Ansairee have many curious legends. 
They call him “the communicator,” the 
medium by which Ali makes his will 
known to man; he is supposed to have 
superintended the creation of the world, 
and to govern the atmospheric conditions 
of our globe. 

The mystery of the covenant of the 
Ain, Min, Sin, may be said to be the one 
point which joins all Ansairee together, 
be they inhabitants of the Mediterranean 
shores or the mountains of northern Per- 
sia. There is something of freemasonry 
about it; and a body of nomads are said 
to know their fellows by a certain shake 
of the hands, and the oath, “I adjure thee, 
by the faith of the covenant of Ali, the 
prince of believers, and by the covenant 
of the Ain, Min, Sin,” after taking which 
oath an Ansairee dare not lie. It is also 
admitted by all the sects of the Ansairee 
that the old man, Nasare, born at the vil- 
lage of Nasaria, in Arabia, was the dis- 
coverer of this holy mystery; but he is 
somewhat cast into the shade by another 
divine, called Al Khusaibi, who perfected 
their religion, to whom most of the prayers 
they have now in use are attributed, and 
who taught that all great men and proph- 
ets, in all ages, are incarnations of Alli. 
In his list of incarnations Al Khusaibi 
includes Plato, Socrates, Alexander the 
Great, Jesus Christ, and Mohammed, the 
founder of Islamism ; in fact, all the great 
leaders of various ages; whereas cele- 
brated women, and the wives of these 
great men, are supposed to be incarna- 
tions of Salman Al Farsi, with the curi- 
ous exception of the wives of Noah and 
Lot. 

Many of the religious festivals and ob- 
servances practised by the Ansairee would 
seem to be of distinctly Christian origin. 
So that some observers, including Dr. 
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Wolff, have been induced to believe that 
the religion represents a species of de- 
cayed Christianity, and that the name of 
their founder, Nasari, is really derived 
from Nazarene. This may possibly be 
the case, and that the early incentive to 
mystery and secrecy was to avoid perse- 
cution ; and that in the lapse of ages cor- 
rupt practices crept in, possibly through 
the instrumentality of Al Khusaibi, the 
so-called perfector of their religion. This, 
however, is pure speculation ; and, as we 
find amongst the observances many strong 
traces of Judaism and pure Mohamme- 
danism, I personally feel inclined to think 
that the original founders of the Ansairee 
faith borrowed the points which pleased 
them best from the religions of the peo- 
ple with whom they were in immediate 
contact. 

At all their secret religious feasts the 
cup of wine forms an important feature. 
It is called by them “ The image of Ali.” 
This cup is first tasted by the sheikh in 
the south, or the seid in the north, who 
presides at the feast, and then handed 
round to those assembled, each recipient 
kissing the hand of the one who passes 
him the cup. Women are never admitted 
into this communion, though the Moham- 
medans circulate stories concerning the 
scenes of gross immorality which occur at 
these festivities; but they say the same 
thing of the Baabis and other religious 
sects which do not conform to their rit- 
ual; and, from our personal observation, 
I should not think there is any truth in 
these calumnies. In Persia a sheep with- 
out blemish is roasted at the feasts of the 
Ali-ullah-hi, the horns and the hoofs be- 
ing first removed; this is then brought 
into the assembly-room and placed before 
the seid, who distributes portions of it to 
all who are present. But of this ceremony 
I could find no trace among the Kalazians 
of the south. 

The Ansairee have many feast-days in 
their year. With the Mohammedans, they 
ovserve the feasts of Ramazan and Bairam, 
and with the Christians they observe New 
Year’s day, the feast of St. John the 
Baptist, Epiphany, St. Mary Magdalene, 
Good Friday, and Christmas. On the feast 
of Epiphany, which they call “ Yetas,” 
the Ansairee of Tarsus may be seen in 
crowds on the banks of the river Cydnus, 
washing themselves and their clothes and 
making general holiday. Similarly, on 
Good Friday, it is not uncommon to see 
an Ansairee attending a midnight service 
in the Greek Church; passing, with the 
Christians, under the representation of the 
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Entombment, and hoping thereby to de- 
rive the same benefit that the Greeks at- 
tach to this ceremony. Their idea about 
Christmas is very curious. They observe 
the day as a holiday at the same time as 
the Greeks, and call it the Feast of Mee- 
lad, and offer up to Ali on Christmas eve 
the following prayer: “ Thou didst mani- 
fest in that night thy name, which is thy 
soul, thy veil, thy throne, to all creatures 
as a child, and under human form.” But 
at the same time they do not believe in 
the Crucifixion. There is something re- 
pellent to them in the idea of a portion of 
the Godhead being offered up as a sacrifice 
for men. But they say that Ali took up 
Eesa, as they call Jesus, to himself. Ali 
always, they believe, has an incarnation 
of the Deity on earth on occasions when 
it is necessary. This incarnation is a 
great man, a leader of men; but this is 
not the invariable rule, and oftentimes the 
incarnation of Ali upon earth may pass 
unnoticed by those with whom he mixes. 
Some of their prayers are couched in 
really very beautiful and sublime lan- 
guage, full of the rich redundancy of the 
Arab tongue; and at prayer-time great 
solemnity is observed, when “it is forbid- 
den either to iake or to give, to sell or to 
buy, to report the news, to whisper, to be 
noisy, to be restless, or to tell stories over 
the myrtle; but let there be silence, lis- 
tening, attention, and saying of Amen.” 

The expression “over the myrtle” re- 
quires some explanation. It is the com- 
mon expression amongst the Ansairee of 
Tarsus for their religious services, from 
the fact that the floor is strewed with 
myrtle-branches for the occasion. This 
may arise from the prevalence of myrtle 
in those parts, and I do not know if it is 
used elsewhere. The town of Mersina, 
close to Tarsus, is called after the myrtle, 
which grows there in abundance, as it 
does all over the littoral of the Cilician 
plain. ' 

From a Greek, a native of Tarsus, who 
professed to have seen an Ansairee reli- 
gious service when hidden in a lemon-tree 
in a garden, I had an account of one of 
their secret meetings. Not that one can 
attach much faith to the words of a Greek 
of that place; but, curiously enough, he 
represented the place as al! strewn with 
myrtles, and I do not imagine that he 
could have invented this without it really 
came before his notice. 

At Tarsus, as I have already stated, the 
Ansairee are all gardeners, and the love 
of flowers amongst the Ansairee women, 
who go about unveiled, is very marked. 
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Allof them wear an extravagant number 
of flowers about their person, and their 
reed huts are often gaily decorated with 
the produce of their gardens. During my 
stay at Tarsus I was lucky enough to be 
present at an Ansairee wedding. The 
festivity took place at one of the reed 
houses buried in the gardens, and the peo- 
ple were assembled ina courtyard walled 
in by reeds ; in one corner stood the sak, 
or throne, a sort of balcony raised on 
poles, where the inhabitants sleep in sum- 
mer to obtain the greatest amount of cool- 
ness and the least possible number of 
insects; in another corner of the yard 
stood the mud oven, where on most days 
of the week you may see the Arab women 
baking their flabby oat-cake. The green 
trees of the adjoining garden shaded this 
courtyard. The orange-blossom was just 
then a little past its best, and the Japa- 
nese medlars, the yent dunyah of the 
Arabs — the first fruits of the earth— 
were just beginning to assume consistency. 

Every woman assembled for the wed- 
ding was decorated with an enormous 
quantity of the gay spring flowers, and the 
effect of the whole was brilliant, though 
the costumes were not particularly gay. 
The women danced by themselves whilst 
the men looked on; and hired musicians 
played the flute and the drum to accom- 
pany them. The chief woman dancer, an 
elderly woman for so frivolous an amuse- 
ment, led the circle of women, waved her 
handkerchief in the air, and occasionally 
performed a pas seul; then the circle 
moved round and round with a sort of 
mazurka step, sometimes singing, some- 
times silent; and all this was done openly 
with unveiled faces —a great contrast to 
their Turkish sisters, who would think it 
the height of immodesty to perform such 
gyrations before men. The bride sat on 
a stool in front of the cottage door, dressed 
in a rich satin dress, and with her eye- 
brows deeply blackened. She looked 
particularly self-conscious, but not in the 
least shy; and the bridegroom bustled 
about, giving glasses of mastic to the as- 
sembled guests. Such ceremonies as 
these the Turks look upon with undis- 
guised horror, more especially as the 
Ansairee outwardly profess to be Moham- 
medans. The result is that they hate 
these double-faced people even more than 
the Christians, and if an Ansairee slaugh- 
ters an animal no pious Mussulman would 
purchase it in the market. The head 
sheikh of the Ansairee always goes to the 
mosque every Friday as a sort of scape- 
goat for his people, and sometimes others 
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go to make pretence of prayers; but the 
whole sect is an abomination to the Turks, 
who cannot say enough that is bad against 
them. 

During my stay at Tarsus I paid a visit 
to Sheikh Hassan, the chief of the Kala- 
zians and one of the most influential men 
in Tarsus. There is also another sheikh, 
the chief of the few Shemali who reside 
in the place; but his followers are few 
and his influence is in no way to be com- 
pared to that of Sheikh Hassan. He isa 
very wealthy man, for the Ansairee pay 
tithes to their chief priest, and he lives in 
one of the best houses in the outskirts of 
the town. Hassan Effendi is a dignified 
Arab, with a handsome, benign face, and 
a long, white beard. He met usat the top 
of his wooden staircase and conducted us 
to his divan; he was dressed in a long, 
mustard-colored robe, and wore a white 
turban bound round his head. Several 
other influential Ansairee were in the 
room at the time, and consequently our 
conversation never for a moment turned 
on the subject of religion; but we dis- 
cussed the chances of a good harvest, and 
he told us about his fields of sesame and 
the mill in which he grinds his grain. He 
told us that he, when a boy, about fifty 
years ago, came to Tarsus with a large 
number of other Ansairee from the Leb 
anon in search of work; by reason of 
their diligence they have prospered and 
multiplied exceedingly, and are now quite 
the most influential body of men in the 
town, and the Turkish governor does 
pretty nearly what they wish. Sheikh 
Hassan has the reputation of being very 
charitable ; every Friday one hundred and 
fifty poor fellaheen assemble at his house, 
and he gives them alms and food ; during 
the recent famine his liberality was most 
marked, and in every way he appeared to 
be a most estimable old gentleman. His 
room was plain but comfortable, with the 
usual divan all round it, whitewashed 
walls, and two texts out of the Koran 
framed on the walls, to prove to the world 
what a good Mohammedan he would have 
them believe he is. On one point, and on 
one only, did he in the least commit him- 
self. Seeing several women about, and 
children, I asked him if he was married 
and if he had any children. He appeared 
somewhat annoyed at the question, and 
replied that he was neither married nor 
had he any children; and then I recol- 
lected that the sheikhs or chief priests of 
the Ansairee are not supposed to be mar- 
ried or given in marriage, but that the 
women around them become mothers 
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sheikh or seid hands round the “cup” of 
wine, and before tasting it the novice has 
to swear five hundred times by the mys- 
teries of the Ain, Min, Sin never to reveal 


from time to time by some supernatural 
agency. 

I paid Sheikh Hassan a visit on two 
occasions, and was quite charmed with 
his dignified bearing and kindly manners. 
After death they say he will become a star 
at once, without having to submit to any 
of those unpleasant corporal transmigra- 
tions which form so integral a part of their 
religious belief. 

This belief in metempsychosis is very 
curious amongst the Ansairee. Ordinary 
Mussulmans, they say, pass into jackals 
after death; and it is a common saying 
amongst them, when the jackals howl at 
night, ** Listen to the Mussulmans calling 
to prayer.” Bad men after death have to 
“walk in low envelopes,” as their expres- 
sion goes, making use of the Arabic word 
kamees for the envelope of the body, 
which exists amongst us in the word 
chemise. For hat reason I know not, 
Christian doctors are supposed to go into 
very low envelopes indeed, and become 
swine when this life is over. Jewish 
rabbis become apes, and so forth. 

The stars, they say, are “ envelopes of 
light,” the destination of the great and 
good Ansairee who have, like Sheikh 
Hassan, distinguished themselves in this 
life by their charity and integrity; and 
there are fifty thousand of them who form 
the great “light world,” or the inhabitants 
of the seventh heaven who surround Ali, 
and are perpetually illuminated by his 
presence. Most Ansairee pretend to a 
knowledge of what they did in a former 
existence, whether as animals or men; 
and at Tarsus it is a common theory 
amongst them that Frankish travellers, 
intent on archeological research, come to 
look for treasures which they remember to 
have seen in these spots during a former 
existence. 

A man, they say, who has not acted 
rightly in this life may be punished in the 
next existence by being born a woman, 
and a woman who does her duty in this 
life may be rewarded in the next by being 
born a man. Womanhood is considered 
by them a sort of probationary step be- 
tween the animal world and the lords of 
creation, and their women are treated by 
them with great contempt and never per- 
mitted to participate in the sacred mys- 
teries of religion. 

The initiation of males into the mys- 
teries generally takes place between the 
ages of sixteen and eighteen. It is done 
in solemn conclave, and by several pro- 
bationary steps. The youth is brought by 
his father or nearest male relative, the 


anything he hears. The sheikh’s sandal 
is put on his head, bound on by a white 
rag, as he swears, and the greatest solem- 
nity is maintained. There have to be 
twelve sponsors, who also take an oath 
that they will pursue the youth to death if 
he reveals their secrets, and will cut him 
in pieces. It is commonly reported, 
though with what truth I cannot say, that 
the tongues of two renegade Ansairee are 
kept in pickle at Tarsus, and shown to 
the youths at their initiation as an awful 
warning ; certain it is that they have kept 
their secret very well, and that the danger 
of apostasy must be very considerable. 
After a probationary period of‘forty days, 
further mysteries are revealed to the 
youth under the same solemn circum- 
stances, and he then has to repeat several 
of the Ansairee prayers which the spon- 
sors have taught him during the interval. 
Two sponsors, generally taken from 
amongst the leading men, have to become 
responsible for the ‘good conduct and vigi- 
lance of the other ‘twelve, and then at. a 
third meeting the youth has to repeat six- 
teen prayers to Ali and is admitted into 
full communion. There are certain higher 
grades to be attained to only by men of 
influence and undoubted character; but 
to these the rank and file of the Ansairee 
do not aspire. The ordinary or third de- 
gree is the one into which every male is 
admitted, and the secrets of this degree 
and its passes are known to them all; thus 
it is possible for an Ansairee of Tarsus or 
the Lebanon to enter into fellowship with 
a co-religionist of the north of Persia, be 
he Shemali, or Kalazian, or a member of 
the other twosects. As most of the nomad 
tribes belong to this religion, it gives them 
a wonderful bond of union, and must act 
amongst them much as freemasonry or 
the secrets of other orders used to act in 
the disturbed days of western Europe. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
TWO TREATISES ON THE SUBLIME. 


THE treatise of Longinus “ On the 
Sublime,” and the modern performance 
of Burke “On the Sublime and Beauti- 
ful,” have shared a common fate. Once 
highly famous, they have now fallen into 
almost general neglect. It is proposed 





in the present paper to offer some ac- 
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count of their contents, and to try to de- 
termine how far this indifference is 
justified. Adopting the natural order, I 
shall first take the ancient treatise, once 
universally known under the name of 
“ Longinus on the Sublime.” 

The question of the age of Longinus is 
one which must ultimately depend on lin- 
guistic considerations, and would require 
a very minute -and elaborate disquisition. 
Possessing neither the taste nor the qual- 
ifications for such a discussion, I must ask 
leave to assume that the author of this 
essay is the Longinus known to history, 
the friend of Zenobia and the victim of 
Aurelian, Whether this is the case or 
not, whether the work belongs to the first 
century or the third, — whether Longinus 
is the Longinus of Gibbon, or a mere 
pseudonym thinly concealing the person- 
ality of Plutarch, is after all of little mo- 
ment to our present inquiry. The thoughts 
of a retired student, who lives among his 
contemporaries as one who has neither 
part nor lot with them, breathing, as it 
were, the ideal air of an heroic past, are 
but little influenced by his surroundings. 
I shall pass at once to the consideration 
of what Longinus has bequeathed to us. 

What strikes us at first sight on looking 
into the work “On the Sublime” is its 
tentative, unscientific character. He does 
not attempt any precise definition of the 
sublime in literature. He contents him- 
self with describing it in general terms as 
“2 , ~~ = , , . 

axporns Kal éfoxy tis Adywv, a kind of 
loftiness and excellence of language.” 
Elsewhere he speaks of it figuratively, as 
 weyadoppoowvys arnxnya, the echo,” or 
as we should rather say, “the image, of 
greatness of soul.” For this vagueness he 
has been censured by Macaulay. But is 
it not rather true that in declining any 
closer definition he has shown a wise ret- 
icence? Is it nota fact that the higher 
principles in art, as in ethics, elude defini- 
tion? They belong toa sphere which is 
above reason, a region of ethical and zs- 
thetic faith, We read of lives of utter 
devotion and self-sacrifice, and we ap- 
prove because they appeal in the very 
highest degree to our moral sense. We 
feel them to be right, but we should be 
puzzled to give a reason for our convic- 
tion. And what is true of a grand or 
beautiful life is true also of the grand or 
beautiful in art. It moves us, it stirs us 
to the very depths of our nature. It is 
vain to ask why. 

The question, then, which Longinus 
proposes to himself is not why, but how 
the sublime affects us, by what means it 
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works, and how far the literary aspirant 
may himself hope to attain it by study 
and labor. He begins by correcting the 
error of those who would leave all to na- 
ture, and who deny that genius can owe 
anything to conscious method. The 
question is the same in art as that which 
filled so large a space in the ancient spec- 
ulations on ethics. How far, in conduct, 
or in literature, are we to depend on the 
inspirations ot nature? And,as Aristotle 
allows the original impulse to virtue to 
depend on natural disposition, claiming, 
however, at least as important a part for 
discipline and education, so Longinus, 
while he recognizes that the possession 
of genius is indispensable to success in 
writing, maintains that this genius must be 
controlled, chastened, and corrected by 
art. 

The loss of two sheets in the Parisian 
manuscript has robbed us of what imme- 
diately follows. When Longinus appears 
again, we find him emerging from a 
plunge into the bathos, and bearing with 
him the spoils which he has won “in that 
obscure sojourn.” We are regaled by an 
excursion on the Art of Sinking in writ- 
ing, after which the critic applies himself 
to the serious task of finding some valid 
criterion of the true sublime. And first 
he warns us against being deceived by 
outward pomp and glitter. We do not 
admire a man for the possession of wealth 
and power, but for moral and intellectual 
worth, Similarly we should not allow 
ourselves to mistake tinsel for pure gold, 
in estimating the value of a book. We 
should suspect our first impressions, A 
great work rarely attracts us on a first 
perusal. Frequently it repels us. It is 
only after earnest thought and repeated 
study that it will yield its riches. We 
have here a protest, which can never be 
unneeded, against what is flashy, sensa- 
tional, and overstimulating in literature. 
We are recalled by the earnest voice of 
Longinus to the grandeur, the repose, and 
the majestic beauty of the old masters. 

It would take too long, and it would be 
alien from our present purpose, to give a 
complete account of this memorable frag- 
ment of ancient criticism. My object is 
to try and point out how far the words of 
Longinus appeal to us, and what lessons 
they may teach us. And full indeed are 
his pages of noble thoughts, rich in preg- 
nant texts on the ethics of literature and 
of life. Whence is derived, he asks in one 
place, that elevation of sentiment which 
characterizes the great masters of poetry 
and prose? His answer is that grandeur 
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and majesty of diction are the natural ex- 
pression of men who live greatly and think 
greatly. Live nobly, he says, scorn little 
things, and there is no fear that your 
thoughts will be mean, or your words un- 
worthy of them. Noble counsel, and such 
as he had a right to give, who lived and 
thought so grandly himself. Very sugges- 
tive too is that eloquent passage in which 
he enlarges on the reflected beauty and 
sublimity which is gained by an earnest 
study of great models. “ Many gather the 
divine impulse from another’s spirit, just 
as the Pythian priestess when she takes 
her seat on the holy tripod is straightway 
filled with inspiration, and utters her ora- 
cles; so also from the mighty genius of 
antiquity there is carried into the scholar’s 
soul an effluence which breathes upon it, 
until, even though his natural genius be 
but cold, he shares the sublime enthusiasm 
of his masters.” How much of what is 
best in literature do we owe to this bor- 
rowed or secondary inspiration! Almost 
all that we value most in Latin poetry is 
due to a happy adaptation from the Greek. 
Indeed, with rare exceptions, it may al- 
most be said that with the Greeks the age 
of spontaneous, untaught genius ends. 
The most illustrious writers of modern 
times have generally been accomplished 
scholars, not a few have been men of vast 
attainments. The example which Longi- 
nus here gives may seem to us at first 
sight a little startling. He speaks of 
Plato as the disciple, and the emulous 
rival, of Homer. We need not, however, 
press his words too closely. Doubtless 
he does not mean more than that Plato, 
when he set himself to write his more 
elevated and figurative passages — those 
digressions which many of us agree with 
the speaker in the “ Theztetus ” in liking 
better than the argument — had fired his 
imagination by a recent perusal of Homer. 

Nowhere, perhaps, is this writer so 
strangely near to us, nowhere, certainly, 
does he approach more nearly to his own 
ideal of the sublime, than in those noble 
chapters, where, quitting those minutieg 
of rhetoric, which elsewhere take up too 
much of his attention, he rises to an ex- 
alted and extensive view of his subject. 
Man, he says, was born for a nobler des- 
tiny than “to grunt and sweat under a 
weary life.” He is placed in the vast 
theatre of the universe, to be a spectator 
of the great drama of existence. But he 
is something more than a spectator. He 
too has his part to play in the great Olym- 
pic festival of nature, he enters as her 
ambitious rival into that scene full of 





pomp and wonder. Why does man seek 
to surround his life with elegance and 
splendor, when what is necessary to his 
existence may be gained with so little 
effort? Why does he admire the Rhine 
or the ocean more than the clear spring 
which supplies him with water to drink, 
the devastating fires of AZtna more than 
the stove and the lamp which lights and 
warms his room? Because, it is an- 
swered, “there is a divinity which stirs 
within us ” and compels us to admire the 
mightier forces of nature, even when they 
are put forth to waste and to destroy. 
We may remark here a curiously unique 
modernness of tone in the thoughts. The 
Hellenic spirit is quite out of sympathy 
with the wilder and more tumultuous as- 
pects of nature. A tempestuous sea, a 
thunderstorm, an active volcano, have for 
the Greek none of that strange fascination 
of fearful beauty which they exercise upon 
us. To him they are scenes of pure hor- 
ror, manifestations of a JBpts in nature, 
of a force alien from and inimical to social 
order and progress. When Pindar de- 
scribes, in lines of wonderful vividness 
and power, an eruption of Actna, he views 
the phenomenon as a type of social an- 
archy, as a breaking up of the bonds 
necessary to the well-being of mankind. 
fEschylus, depicting the same scene, 
dwells on the devastation of the fertile 
fields of Sicily, — it is the ruin of agricul- 
ture, the demolition of man’s labor, that 
he thinks of first. 

In what follows we are presented with 
a very Curious theory as to the respective 
provinces of literature and art. The pas- 
sage is somewhat obscure, but Longinus’s 
contention appears to be this, that the end 
of literature is to be great, the end of art 
to be correct. In sculpture we look for 
accurate imitation in the human form, in 
literature for something which transcends 
humanity. That one who was surrounded 
by all the glories of ancient art should 
have found nothing more in them than a 
dull copy of living forms is not a little 
curious. To us the end of art, subject to 
those restrictions which are placed upon 
it by the materials it employs, appears to 
be the same as that of poetry. Both aim 
at an objective realization of our higher 
nature, a sensible or intelligible expres- 
sion of an ideal beauty inthe mind. Nor 
should we, perhaps, be more disposed to 
acquiesce in that tumultuous irregularity, 
that uncurbed revelry of force, which Lon- 
ginus here (hardly in agreement with what 
he says elsewhere) seems to regard as 
inseparable from the highest efforts of 
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literature. In Homer, in Milton, in Soph- 
ocles, we seem to find the same majestic 
repose, the same chastened continence of 
power, as in that miracle of ancient statu- 
ary, the figure of Hermes with the young 
Dionysius. Longinus appears indeed here 
hardly to do justice to himself, to exhibit a 
narrowness and insensibility which is diffi- 
cult to reconcile with his ordinary mood. 

In his last chapter Longinus gives a 
melancholy picture of his own times. 
Liberty, he says, “that kind nurse of 
genius,” has disappeared from the world. 
Society lies paralyzed under the numbing 
hand of a world-wide tyranny. Every 
higher impulse, every nobler aspiration, 
has given place to low desires and an 
ignoble passion for gold. No wonder 
that literature will not flourish in so foul 
an atmosphere. We have no writers, and 
very few readers, who care for what is 
good. Nay, so low has human nature 
sunk, that we may even think ourselves 
fortunate in being confined by the bonds 
of despotism. Weare so vile that we are 
not fit to be free. Liberty would simply 
mean for us the triumph of anarchy, the 
breaking up of the whole structure of soci- 
ety. And so he turns in calm content 
from the humiliating spectacle of fallen 
humanity, and withdraws into the seclusion 
of his own lettered solitude. 

To us of to-day he remains a remarkable 
and deeply interesting figure. Cut off by 
temper and pursuits from all sympathy 
with his contemporaries, he sought and 
found in books, and in books alone, the 
whole aliment of his mind. He lived in 
the past, in close and constant communion 
with its finest spirits. From his page the 
great voice of antiquity speaks again ; the 
stately cadence, the flexibility, the all-em- 
bracing sweep of the Greek period come 
to a second birth, It is said to be the fate 
of genius to live alone; but in no one was 
that destiny so strangely and so com- 
pletely realized as in Longinus. Com- 
pelled to give utterance to the voice within 
him, he knows that he will find no audience 
among the men of his own day. And so 
he speaks to posterity; his tones still 
sound in our ears, reading us a lesson 
which is good for all time. There will 
always be the need for teachers like Lon- 
ginus. We have speculations, and the- 
ories, and discussions about “ tendencies ” 
and “revivals” enough, and more than 
enough. One solution of the “ Homeric 
problem ” succeeds to another, but a hun- 
dred such solutions bring us no nearer to 
Homer; they carry us farther and far- 
ther from him. This cold and scientific 
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temper, this dissection and anatomizing 
of genius, makes us little wiser, and cer- 
tainly makes usno better. What we want 
is a criticism which appeals not only to our 
heads, but to our hearts. And happy in- 
deed would it be for us, if we could carry 
some of the spirit of Longinus, his con- 
tempt of what is base, his ardor for what 
is noble, his intelligent enthusiasm, into 
our studies and our lives. 

Turning from Longinus to Burke, we 
seem to pass from the torrid to the frigid 
zone of criticism. It is not a little re- 
markable that a man of so warm and im- 
aginative a temperament as Burke should 
have approached this subject, a subject 
calculated almost beyond any other to 
appeal to a man of sensibility and culture, 
in a spirit of cold and passionless specu- 
lation. He discusses the sources of 
beauty and sublimity in the spirit of an 
anatomist, and seeks to confine these 
volatile and subtle essences within the 
iron fetters of a mechanical system of 
psychology. He failed, because he sought 
to refer the noblest emotions of the soul 
to some sensuous and material impulse. 
“When we go,” he says, “one step be- 
yond the immediate and sensible qualities 
of things we go out of our depth.” The 
sublime he defines as an idea belonging 
to self-preservation. As might be sup- 
posed from this strange definition, he will 
allow of no relation between beauty and 
sublimity. Beauty, according to him, 
belongs exclusively to the tenderer part of 
our nature. It is associated, again, with 
imperfection! ‘ Women are very sensible 
of this; for which reason they learn to 
lisp, to totter in their walk, to counterfeit 
weakness, and even sickness.” A notable 
discovery, which we commend to the at- 
tention of our fair sisters of to-day. Then 
we have a wonderful summary of the ele- 
ments of beauty. They consist in (1) 
smallness, (2) smoothness, (3) variation in 
the direction of parts, as in Hogarth’s 
Line of Beauty, (4) absence of angularity, 
(5) delicacy, (6) clearness and brightness 
of color; but it would be trifling with our 
readers’ patience to continue this foolish 
list any further. We are reminded of 
that portentous catalogue of physical per- 
fections which Lessing quotes from Con- 
stantine Manasses, and by means of which 
that ingenious poet seeks to give us an 
idea of the beauty of Helen. 

If terror, as Burke asserts, be a ruling 
principle of the sublime, it follows that, 
the greater our terror, the greater will be 
our sense of sublimity. How absurd such 
a conclusion is, every child must see. 
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Does the sailor who is on a dismasted 
ship abandoned to the fury of a hurricane, 
on the point, we will say, of being dashed 
to pieces on a rock-bound coast, realize 
the sublimity of the situation? The truth 
is that the emotion of terror is the meanest 
of all human passions. Under its influ- 
ence the mind shrinks, the will is para- 
lyzed, the whole creature is dwarfed into a 
contemptible littleness. Whereas the 
sublime exalts and expands every noble 
faculty of our nature, lifting us up, as 
Longinus says, to an attitude of almost 
divine elevation. Why is it, then, it may 
be asked, that we feel a wild delight in 
many objects or phenomena which are, or 
may be, terribie in the highest degree, — 
in the roar of a tempest, in the glare of 
the lightning, in the fires of A£tna, in the 
thunders of Niagara? Certainly not be- 
cause they are terrible, for, in proportion 
as their terror operates upon us, our sense 
of their sublimity vanishes. So far as 
feelings so subtle and complex are capable 
of analysis, I would suggest that the 
source of that delight is to be sought inan 
increased sense of power. The sense, 
and the exercise, of power, is a great, in- 
deed the chief cause of all our pleasures. 
And whatever intensifies that sense en- 
hances the pleasure cerived from it. 
Moreover there are many sublime objects 
which possess no element of terror. Sun- 
rise and sunset, a calm sea illumined by 
the silent moonbeams, a young mother 
watching over her sleeping child, these 
surely are sublime in a high degrée. But 
no one would call them terrible. In truth 
it would seem that terror, so far from be- 
ing indispensable to sublimity, is diamet- 
rically opposed to it. We are affected 
with a sense of sublimity by the picture 
of a good man struggling with adversity — 
but not because the situation is a terrible 
one. For supposing the terror to culmi- 
nate, supposing we see him lose all his 
fortitude, and break out into wailing and 
complaint, in this case our feeling for him 
is at once changed to pity or contempt. 
Burke seems to ignore the fundamental 
distinction between the emotions which 
are aroused by art and those which are 
caused by events in real life. To him the 
sensations which we experience at the 
representation of a tragedy, are the same 
in kind, differing only in degree, from 
what passes in our minds at seeing a 
fellow-creature hanged! To argue thus 
is to overlook the essential nature of all 
artistic pleasure. The sufferings of a 


tragic hero are only agreeable, so long as 
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Could we, in some temporary aberration 
of intellect, conceive them to be real, our 
pleasure would be at once converted into 
pain. The child who screams with terror 
at the exhibition of some dreadful object 
on the stage is a familiar instance of this. 
To give another example; we know how 
entertaining the mimicry of some gro- 
tesque or vulgar ‘characteristic can be 
made, so long as it is restrained within 
the limits of good taste. But if the per- 
former has any taint of vulgarity himself, 
if the imitation becomes a reality, our 
sense of artistic propriety is offended'; we 
are no longer pleased, but disgusted. It 
is only the refined who can mimic vulgar- 
ity with success. 

It would serve no useful purpose to 
pursue our examination of this once cele- 
brated essay further. In truth we are 
already weary of groping in this mine of 
stale platitudes and exploded paradoxes. 
Burke has assembled a vast mass of facts, 
but he shows little skill in reasoning upon 
them. Starting with a false theory of the 
sublime, the farther he goes the farther 
he recedes from the truth. His mind 
seems to have been little fitted for abstract 
speculation. Had he been content to fol- 
low the lines laid down by Longinus, and 
given free play to his fine imagination, he 
might have produced one of the greatest 
pieces of eloquence in the language. As 
itis, he has bent all his consummate pow- 
ers to the task of investing a fascinating 
subject with dulness and obscurity; and, 
as might be supposed, he has been signally 
successful. 

H. L. HAVELL. 


From The Spectator, 
FROST AND FOG. 


THE winter is here, and once again we 
are sitting in cold anddarkness. Itis not 
every city in the world that, having 
usurped some hundred square miles of 
the earth’s surface for its foundations, 
could actually create for itself an atmo- 
sphere of its own; and yet that is what 
London succeeds in doing, though, in- 
deed, the feat is hardly a matter for boast- 
ing or congratulation on the part of its 
citizens. For the atmosphere is not a good 
one. From millions of chimney-pots the 
smoky vapors rise and gather, only to be 
chilled by the frosty air that prevents 
their escape into the upper heavens, and 
holds them in suspense above our heads ; 





we remember that they are fictitious. 
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gather and close together, hanging like a 
pall and shutting out the wintry light of a 
January day, and then gradually they sink 
and fall until they rest upon the solid 
ground itself, filling our streets with dark- 
ness and wrapping our houses in the foul 
reek of their own chimneys. It is true 
that the cold during the last few weeks 
has been exceptional, even for the time of 
year, and it is also true that smoke is not 
the only ingredient that goes towards the 
making of that atmospheric phenomenon, 
a London fog; but if not the only one, it 
is the principal cause of its peculiar ob- 
scurity ; and though we cannot control our 
climate, with its mists and frosts, we 
might well do something to mitigate the 
blackness of our misery by consuming 
ourown smoke. The winter of our dis- 
content, of our discomfort and disgust, is 
surely capable of being improved in that 
respect at least; it might be made less 
dark and dolorous. Though the improve- 
ment is possible, we are fain to confess 
that it is a very unlikelyone. Every year 
we are plunged into the same Cimmerian 
darkness, and every year are our voices 
lifted up in complaint; but nothing ever 
comes of our complaining, save that a 
few people find in it an opportunity for 
advertising smoke-consuming furnaces 
and chimneys, or declaring the advantages 
of smokeless coal, or perhaps raising a 
lively controversy as to the beneficial 
effect of London soot upon the London- 
er’slungs. Asa nation, we are notin the 
habit of consuming our own smoke, either 
in the literal or in the figurative sense. 
Whether the smoke rises from our kitchen 
fires, or from the fires of party passions, 
private hates, or public scandals, we view 
its black, rolling columns with a certain 
air of complacency, and, should they en- 
velop and befog us, we wait with an ad- 
mirable patience for the wind that will 
lift and clear them away. In many re- 
spects the Londoner is a much-enduring 
and long-suffering man; but though those 
qualities are deserving of praise, they are 
sometimes carried too far. The amount 
of real suffering and loss that is inflicted 
by our winter fogs is almost incalculable ; 
the short-sighted man day after day has a 
double strain put upon his failing eyes; 
the delicate and asthmatic cough them- 
selves into a state of suffocation ; and old 
age, in spite of all care and precaution, 
suddenly and incontinently topples over 
into the grave. The death-rate of the 
registrar-general tells its own tale; but no 
one can fully tell the tale of the human dis- 
comfort that survives. It is for science 
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to say whether the evil is remediable or 
not, and to invent the remedy, if there be 
not one already existing. But science, 
that has been kind enough to analyze fog 
into its component parts, and explain the 
nature of its particles and the reason of 
their cohesion, is still silent as to the 
means of its prevention. 

A London winter is not a pleasant sea- 
son. In the country, one may derive a 
certain sense of exhilaration from the 
frosty air; from the beauty of the pure 
and stainless covering that shrouds the 
tields and hedges, and turns the trees into 
fantastic, ghostly forms of dazzling white ; 
from the cheerful sound of the horses’ 
feet that ring like iron upon the frost- 
bound roads ; and the pleasant contrast of 
the bright fireside with the frozen tracery 
upon the window-panes. There, and un- 
der such circumstances may a man be for- 
given for talking of a jolly winter and 
seasonable weather. But not in London. 
A Londoner who rubs his hands in pleased 
exultation, and  prates of seasonable 
weather, when the ways are filled with 
darkness and foul with besmirched snow, 
is no true man, no true and charitable 
Christian, but an enemy to his race. And 
yet there are such people— people who 
persist in being jolly when everybody else 
is uncomfortable ; not because they think, 
like Mark Tapley, that the more adverse 
the circumstances, the greater is the 
credit, but because they really do enjoy 
what ought to be abhorrent, and because 
the cruel cold, that grips the senses. and 
numbs the faculties of our shivering 
selves, seems only to add further fuel to 
their internal flames, until they glow red- 
hot with health and satisfaction. To poor 
mortals like ourselves, there seems some- 
thing uncanny about the possession of 
such outrageously good health; at any 
rate, we cannot help resenting its display. 

The streets and squares are dismal 
enough, but the wayfarers are more dismal 
still. At the first sign of snowand frost, 
misery comes forth from its hidden haunts, 
and stalks abroad. Not the real and gen- 
uine wretchedness of poverty, for that, as 
a rule, hides itself from the public gaze, 
cowering at home over such scanty fires 
as it can scrape together; but the profes- 
sional misery that almost welcomes the 
bitter weather as a means of extorting an 
idle livelihood from compassionate char- 
ity. Fainting want could never bellow 
hymns with the lusty lungs that these 
gentlemen display. But even though one 
knows that the burly ruffian who fills the 
whole street with his unmelodious song is 
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an arrant impostor, that his face proclaims 
him to be a drunkard, that he is probably 
warmly clothed beneath his rags and that 
he prefers tramping and shouting through 
tlre inclement weather to doing an honest 
day’s work, — nevertheless, one can never 
hear his unmusical voice without feeling 
pangs of compunction at the thought ofa 
misery that is more real, though less ob- 
trusive. Our fires burn less brightly, 
our food is less appetizing, and the com- 
forts of our houses are less consoling, 
when that death’s-head looks in through 
the window. It avails nothing to give 
the brute sixpence; he will only spend it 
at the nearest public house, and the giver’s 
conscience remains still questioning and 
unsatisfied. Christmastide is not a merry 
season for any one over twenty years of 
age. Probably it is only for the sake of 
our children that we keep up that fiction 
of gaiety. Is it because we ourselves, or 
because the world in general is growing 
older, that we find the fiction more and 
more strained, and more difficult to sup- 
port? Wecannot say. Buttheseare but 
gloomy reflections; reflections of the 


gloom that prevails out of doors. 

’Tis an ill wind that blows no one good. 
To a small portion of the community, this 
iong-continued frost has been a source of 


unmixed pleasure; not often before has 
the skater enjoyed such an opportunity 
for indulging in his favorite pastime. 
There is something very fascinating in 
the exercise of skating, both to those ex- 
perts who have mastered the mysteries of 
“ grape-vines” and “rocking-turns,” and 
to the beginners who hopefully struggle 
to find a centre of gravity upon the “ out- 
side edge.” To watch a really good skater 
is to watch the very poetry of motion ; the 
easy, balanced swing that glides in sweep- 
ing circles without any visible effort, can 
only be compared to the slow beat of 
wings of a soaring bird. Unfortunately, 
that is a form of skating which is not gen- 
erally seen upon the waters of our public 
parks ; for the great majority of the skat- 
ers, who assemble there in thousands, 
present anything but a graceful spectacle, 
as, with outstretched arms and legs, they 
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rush wildly and aimlessly to and fro. 
Even in their case, however, it is pleasant 
to watch the admirable good humor with 
which they knock others down, or are 
knocked down themselves; indeed, it 
must require a well-balanced mind as well 
as a well-balanced body, in order to pre- 
serve any sense of equanimity, while skat- 
ing upon the Serpentine. Nor are these 
two requisitions any less necessary for 
walking in the streets. The arrival of 
snow and frost in the winter months seems 
always te be an unexpected surprise for 
our municipal authorities; at any rate, 
they do little or nothing towards making 
the roads more passable. Perhaps it is 
that they can only grapple with one diffi- 
culty at a time, and are at present too 
much engrossed in contemplating meas- 
ures against the fog, to think of anything 
else. We wonder for how many years we 
have suffered from the latter visitation? 
Probably for centuries. When the inhab- 
itants of London were counted only by 
thousands, they petitioned Edward I. to 
prohibit the use of sea-coal; and Edward 
I., being a complaisant monarch and anx- 
ious for his people’s welfare, made the 
use of that fuel a capital offence. Pos- 
sibly even in those days the city smoke 
converted the river mists into yellow fogs. 
Certainly fogs must have been fairly prev- 
alent in Charles I.’s time, when, accord- 
ing to Sir Kenelm Digby, coal was the 
principal, almost the only fuel in use in 
the Metropolis. While during the reign 
of Charles II., we find Shadwell frankly 
describing London as “a place of sea-coal 
and sin.” If the atmosphere of the city 
was murky then, it must be infinitely more 
murky now that the volume of smoke has 
been increased more than tenfold. On 
the comparative degree of sin that existed 
then and now, we will pass no opinion. 
This at least we may say, that as London 
seems disposed at the present moment to 
turn an active attention to the moral dark- 
ness in its midst, we hope it may also be 
inclined to search for a method of doing 
away with its atmospheric darkness as 
well, or, at least, of making the ways of 
life less slippery for its inhabitants. 





SUBMARINE EXxPLorATIons. — The use of 
electric light in submarine exploration, by 
divers and others, has been successfully estab- 
lished. A novel proposal is the use of an 
electro-magnet for indicating the exact site of 
submerged torpedoes, lost anchors, or other 
iron masses. The magnet is lowered into the 
sea, within a few feet of the bottom, by a line 


and a delicate strain dynamometer. It is ex- 
cited by a battery, and allowed to drift with 
the boat over the suspected place, when the 
sunken iron attracts the magnet, and the 
dynamometer reveals the fact by the increased 
strain. It is a pity that the magnet cannot 
be serviceable in recovering more precious 
metals than iron from the depths of the ocean. 





